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tried several remedies, but found no permanent relief 
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but are now in common daily USE. ite monts cdi Ms improved me wonderfully." 
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Locomotor Ataxia. 


West New Bricurton, S. I., June 30, 1896. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DR. RAINSFORD’S WARNING TO THE RICH. 


TARTLING vigor characterizes the discussion over the use 
and abuse of wealth, occasioned by the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford’s warning against “ostentatious entertainments.” Dr. 
Rainsford is pastor of St. George’s (Prot. Epis.) Church, New 
York city, and his parishioners include J. Pierpont Morgan, Seth 
Low, and many other persons of great wealth and high standing 
in society. A large number of his parishioners were on the list 
of those invited to a dal masgue to be given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley-Martin at the Waldorf Hotel. Advance reports in the 
newspapers placed the cost of the function as likely to reach 
$250,000. Dr. Rainsford’s advice to persons asking it became 


public property, and he authorized the following statement of his 
views: 


_ “I believe that the giving of lavish entertainments by the rich 
is at this time politically, socially, and ethically unwise. I do 
not wish to be understood as condemning any persons or warning 
against any particular entertainment. I speak generally, and 

ecause I believe that those who have wealth should not at this 
time give the demagogs assistance in spreading the feeling of dis- 
content among the poor. 

“The political importance of New York is threatened by the 
attacks which have been made upon her in the West, and osten- 
tatious entertainments and extravagance would furnish fresh texts 
for further attacks. 

“I think the commanding political importance of New York has 
decreased in the last fifteen years, and I think the time has come 
for something to be done that will check, instead of increasing, 
this loss of influence. A large part of the country’s population is 
crying out against existing social conditions, and ostentatious 

isplay here in the East would only widen the breach between 
this section and the West. 

* Never were the lines between the two classes—those who have 
wealth and those who envy them—more distinctly drawn. No 
longer ago than November 3 more than 6,000,000 persons ex- 
oe ssed their conviction that the existing conditions were unsatis- 

actory. Whether we like it or not. it is an incontrovertible fact 
at a large portion of our population is discontented, and does 


not hesitate to express its feelings. Extravagant entertainments 
draw attention to and accentuate existing social differences and 
to the widening chasm between the rich and poor. 

“With want on every side, contributions to charitable societies 
ee and applications for aid increasing, it is most unwise 
now to offer texts to social demagogs and political extremists by 
ostentatious display. 

“I believe in social entertainments; but there should be a rea- 
sonable limit to display and a reasonable time chosen for it. 
Money is not the root of evil; the love of money is. That text 
is directed against the envious poor man as well as against the 
selfish rich man. To gratuitously increase discontent by accen- 
tuating the pone of the unfortunate in such days as these is an 
action greatly to be deplored.” 


Dr. Rainsford, in an interview of later date than subjoined 
comments, insisted that people were not envious of great wealth, 
honestly made and properly employed, but that they were angered 
by the sudden, unscrupulous way in which some vast fortunes are 
made by legislation, franchises bought or stolen, etc. He referred 
also to the escape of the rich from proportionate taxation and the 
expenditure of American-made fortunes abroad. He added: 

“T hold there is a reasonable element in the discontent, warn- 
ing us of our large obligations and helping us to unite in strenu- 


ous effort to remedy our unnecessarily bad conditions. There is, 
on the other hand, a foolish and hurtful discontent that angrily 


and destructively wants to attempt the impossible. The first. 


inspires the statesman. God send us such! The second fires the 
agitator. Yet even he can do us good, for let us never forget that 
the only really dangerous element in agitation is the injustice 
that lies at its root. Remove injustice and you cut the nerve of 
agitation and make the agitation unprofitable.” 


Newspapers in several of the large cities have published inter- 
views on the subject with members of all classes of society as a 
feature of recent issues. Some of the differences of opinion are 
reflected in the editorials adjoined : 


Society Must Recognize the Truth.—“It is a sober fact, 
which was evident in the last election, that a very large percen- 
tage of the people of this country are dissatisfied with the existing 
order of things and have some vague idea of a political change 
that would lead to a fresh distribution of wealth. They look 
upon those who have accumulated capital as possessing an unfair 
advantages, and some of them question whether anybody has a 
right to the exclusive possession’ of property at all. It is easy to 
say that all this is fallacious; but a priest who goes in and out 
among the poor in the slums of New York and knows the bitter- 
ness of their suffering can hardly refrain from uttering his warn- 
ing when Dives flaunts his idle opulence in Lazarus’s face. 

“Nor can there be any doubt that what they see and read of the 
extravagant life of the idle rich, at home and abroad, accounts 
for much of the antagonism against the Eastern centers of wealth 
that found such frequent expression in the Bryan campaign. In 
this way a few thoughtless people can do an immense amount of 
mischief. They mean no harm and from their own point of view 
may be doing none. But the point of view of those who look on 
is altogether different and much less complacent. ‘This is a truth 
that society must recognize. Not even in New York is society 
truly represented by the- vulgar rich, but if it tolerates and en- 
courages the vulgar rich, it allows them to appear as its repre- 
sentatives and it suffers the odium that belongs to them.”— 7%e 
Times, Philadelphia. 


Alarmists and the Way of the World.—‘“ While we can not 
deny to the Rev. Dr. Rainsford a perfect right to advise and lec- 
ture his congregation as his sense of duty prompts, we believe 
that in using a harmless enough ball as a text for a jeremiad 
upon the present attitudes toward each other of the ‘classes and 
masses’ he has done his utmost to precipitate the very conflict 
which he fain would avert. While seeming to preach moderation 
he has overstepped the bounds of prudence. If we stand upon 
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the edge of the volcano he describes, it is not for him to push 
and shove. 

“Were it possible for Dr. Rainsford or any other reformer to 
make the world over again, to satisfy the equation of the rich and 
the poor, to abolish all extravagant display and wretched pov- 
erty, then indeed would be his opportunity to discuss how far one 
might entertain one’s friends or give way to mirth without being 
laid open to the charge of heartlessness. Unhappily, the millen- 
nium is not at hand, and, since the rich must always be rich and 
the poor poor, it seems forbidden to hold the rich up to reproba- 
tion and incite the poor to discontent. 

“Suppose the rich are driven under cover by ill-advised alarm- 
ists, then the distribution of their wealth ceases. As it is, one 
man gives a great hospital, and the masons and builders, the car- 
penters and cabinet-makers, the hodcarriers and mortar-mixers, 
rejoice in that some share of the benefaction will come their way. 
A woman gives a great ball, and the caterers and florists, the 
modistes and mantua-makers, the cabmen and footmen, are glad 
because some of her bounty will pass into their pockets. 

“Tt is the way of the world. Shut all the light and mirth and 
music and splendor out of it, and what a dreary place of resort it 
would become for masses and classes alike!”— 7he Herald, New 
York. 


Missed the Point.—“ 7%e Journal applauds Dr. Rainsford’s 
protest, but questions the propriety of the grounds upon which he 
bases it. He has narrowly missed taking a great, an historic 
position, but the miss, tho narrow, is complete. The bitter desti- 
tution and the unexampled luxury of the age are the results of 
common causes. Whatever calls attention to both at once, 
vividly, emphatically, will draw attention to the causes and per- 
haps aid in the discovery of a remedy. In this way the coming 
ball may prove of public service, and yet, if Dr. Rainsford has 
been correctly quoted, he opposes the festivity lest it perform that 
very service. He does not deplore the social conditions which 
make it immoral, but fears lest it may call attention to those 
social conditions and give demagogs—z.e¢., those who hope the 
future has better things in store than the present—a text. 

“On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined—that is, except to 
its proper sphere in our best society.”— 7he Journal, New York. 

“Dr. Rainsford seems to be of the opinion that, in order to 
convince the people that poverty prices, pauper wages, and un- 
paralleled business depression are best for all, it is only necessary 
for the very rich to cease from making a lavish display of their 
resources. ‘This shows very clearly that the Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
is not in touch with the people, knows nothing of their views, and 
has no sympathy whatever with their desires. And he is so far 
a politician of the slim-jim and side-whisker variety that his main 
purpose in criticizing the social ‘functions’ of the wealthy is to 
preserve the political supremacy of New York State.”— 7he Con- 
stitution, Atlanta. , 


The Economic Argument.—‘ There is no economic defense of 
extravagance. The money put upon a masked ball gives em- 
ployment to costumers and florists; and the same money spent 
on a model tenement-house for the poor gives employment also 
and to full the same extent. But the labor product in one case 
fades and falls in a night; while in the other case it ministers 
for years to the comfort and uplifting of men. 

“The economic argument thus falls totheground. Vanity and 
self-indulgence appeal to it in vain for justification. There may 
be a valid defense for these, and it is not the rich alone who seek 
and need such defense, but justification can not be found in this 
hoary-headed bit of cant that extravagance in self-indulgence 
feeds and helps the poor. The money of the wealthy is not so 
-vexed for want of employment that it must needs expend itself in 
idle folly and display. But how many among those of even mod- 
erate means, looking to little things of the same nature as equally 
sinful with the great, are able to point fingers?”— The Republi- 
can, Springfield. 

“It is nobody’s business what a man does with his money so 
long as he behaves himself and respects the rights of others. The 
man who gives a ball that costs him $200,000 is entitled to the 
same freedom of action and the same security against intrusion 
from meddlers as the workingman who gives a little dinner-party 
that costs him $10. It is strictly his own affair, and nobody’s 
business but hisown. The difference of extravagance in the two 
cases is one of degree and not of kind.”— 7he Mail and Express, 

New York. 
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“Envy feeds upon very many things, and probably the descrip- 
tions of the coming ball have excited not a little resentment in 
many minds. Still, so long as the hosts and guests who will be 
at the masquerade do not care to spend their money where it will 
do more good, and this is their own business, ought not the dis- 
satisfied who covet their reighbors’ jewels to be glad that these 
neighbors are not miserly! And upon this question there is 
divided sentiment, tho the majority, of course, believe that the 
rich who spend tiie most annoy the poor the least.”— Zhe /Jour- 
nal, Boston. 


Justice the Remedy.—‘ Ruskin is not a recognized authority 
on political economy, but he expressed a truth of the science in a 
terse way when he said that wealth wasted in riotous or luxurious 
living did not put food in the mouths of the poor but took it out 
of their mouths. The word ‘wasted’ well expresses the disposi- 
tion of wealth devoted to useless expenditure. 

“Every dollar represents real wealth produced by labor, and 
when it is consumed in luxuries and non-productive service, pri- 
vate and public servants, it is taken out of the fund available for 
the necessities of labor in the production of new wealth. The 
stock of capital is reduced that much. If the extravagance of the 
few is a good thing, the extravagance of many would be a better 
thing, and it is easy to see the exhaustion of capital and the col- 
lapse of society in the general application of the principle. 

“But to warn the wealthy against the ostentatious display of 
wealth because it excites envy and discontent is to whip the devil 
around the stump. The real evil is the unjust distribution of 
products which places vast wealth accumulation in the hands of 
the few. Ostentatious display and extravagance are mere natu- 
ral concomitants of this fundamental wrong. .. . 

“The remedy does not lie in charity, altho that is a necessary 
expedient, or in assumed humility and economy, but in justice. 
Fair adjustment of the conditions of industry, with just distribu- 
tion of earnings, would 1emove not only the incitement to dis- 
order but the underlying cause of discontent.”— 7he Republic, 
St. Louts. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATISM THROUGH 
ENGLISH EYES. 


N interesting view of what is styled “the saving grace of 
America,” enabling her “to carry through an experiment in 
government which has been the wonder as well as the admiration 
of the civilized world,” appears in the London National Review 
for January, under a new department of staff correspondence 
headed, “The Month in America.” The survival of our cumber- 
some electoral system and the short session of a Congress whose 
successors have been elected by popular vote, is attributed solely 
to the love of governmental tradition. ‘This clinging to institu- 
tions of the past leads the writer to assert that there is a side of 
the American character but little known or understood by Europe 
and especially by Englishmen. We quote further: 


“It is not appreciated that there is a great conservative force in 
this country which acts as the balance-wheel to the body politic 
at every emergency. A sociological study of the American race 
presents a most remarkabk problem. It is the most emotional 
of all the modern white races. Nor is this surprising when one 
considers the causes which have brought this about. Here were 
a people who had to battle for their existence from the very start ; 
who, as a mere handful of colonists, had to fight Indians and 
wild beasts and nature in her most savage moods, who by sheer 
determination and courage conquered a continent so vast that no 
man could dream of its possibilities, and who won their own 
freedom. This resistless energy, this feverish desire always to be 
pushing ahead, this inborn passion to meet obstacles only to over- 
come them, to grapple with problems which the rest of the world 
sedulously avoided, made them high-strung, quick-witted, ner- 
vous, emotional. The average American rather takes pride that 
the race is nervous, because that is synonymous with alertness. 
He would resent the charge of being emotional, and he does not 
realize that he is, but the fact remains all the same. Due to what 
he is, and has done, the development of the race has made an 
intensely patriotic, self-reliant, and assured people, always con- 
scious of their own power, which they naturally overestimate. 
Yet with it all there is this strain of conservatism, and like some 
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of our most cherished virtues we only appreciate it when a great 
emergency brings it tothe surface. Europe watched Mr. Blaine’s 
marvelous antics for years, thinking always that he was playing 
to the gallery, and wondering how long the dangerous game could 
be continued without some of the players getting hurt. But, 
thoroughly as Mr. Blaine understood the temper of the great 
masses, he ignored the remnant of conservatism which was to 
prove his undoing. For years the country followed him, superb- 
ly blind to consequences, contemptuous of the opinion of the 
world. This was not the confidence of the bully, serene in his 
strength and the weakness of his victim. It was rather the reck- 
less audacity of the youngster of matchless courage and super- 
abundant vitality, who, never having known defeat, is ready to 
stand up before all comers, unable to conceive even that he may 
at last meet an adversary stronger and more resolute than him- 
self. It was the conservatives who defeated Mr. Blaine. They 
were slow to move, as conservatism always is, but the Mugwump 
movement in Massachusetts voiced the sentiment. It took form, 
it spread, it accomplished its purpose. It was the conservatives 
who stood by Mr. Lincoln and made it possible for him to carry 
through his great work and preserve the nation. And, again, in 
this year, we have once more seen conservatism assert itself. 
Mr. Bryan was not defeated by Republicans or Democrats. He 
was defeated by men of all parties and all classes allying them- 
selves together because they feared he proposed a remedy too 
radical. 

“In considering American policies the conservative factor 
should be estimated at its proper value. One must always re- 
member that the first ebullition is an emotional one, that the wave 
of, one might almost call it, hysteria sweeps over the country like 
a fire on the stunted and withered grass of a western prairie, and 
like the fire, it must be allowed to burn itself out before it can be 
extinguished. But when the conflagration of the plains ap- 
proaches too close to the civilization of the cities and endangers 
them, the resources of modern society are ath and to check it and 
stamp it out. When one of these social or political waves reaches 
the danger-point the force of conservatism acts as the check.” 





THE PACIFIC RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


HE Government has a railway problem on its hands in the 
shape of effecting a settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Pacific roads. The problem has engaged congressional attention 
again and again, but it has become acute by reason of the matur- 
ing of bonds issued by the Government in aid of the Union Pacific 
lines. After an exhaustive debate the House of Representatives 
(January 11), by a decisive majority of 66 votes, refused to pass 
what is know as the Powers refunding bill, which proposed to 
issue long-term bonds extending terms of settlement over a period 
of about eighty years. Thereupon foreclosure proceedings were 
instituted in the courts as a means of securing to the Govern- 
ment the value of its mortgage, which is a second lien upon prop- 
erty of the road. 

Foreclosure proceedings will produce two alternatives: Shall 
the Governnient accept a bid from parties willing to purchase the 
road at foreclosure sale or shall the Government itself take the 
road ? 

With the first alternative in view, the Attorney-General an- 
nounces that he begins foreclosure proceedings, having come to 
an agreement with a reorganization committee of capitalists to 
the effect that a minimum bid shall be guaranteed bythem. The 
right of the Attorney-General to enter into such an agreement is, 
of course, questioned by the opponents of this method of settle- 
ment. Bills to create a commission, which shall include the 
Attorney-General with the secretaries of the Treasury and the 
Interior, and to which power shall be given to settle the whole 
problem, are being pushed in both Houses. 

Advocates of a sale to private parties dwell upon alleged evils 
of government ownership thus to be avoided, asserting that the 
Government will do well to get out of the railroah business with 
comparatively small loss. There is a first lien of over $60,000,000 
to pay, the Government’s mortgage does not cover the completed 
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line, and it could not be successfully operated with the opposition 
of private branches and competitors, they say. On the other 
hand it is claimed that no better opportunity to try government 
ownership could be offered, that there is no necessity for letting 
the property go to private parties at a loss, that the present oper- 
ation of the road under a receivership is evidence of the practica- 
bility of governmental operation, and that on a bass of actual 
value the Government will profit and the people, in the territory 
served by the road, will, at the same time, escape the burdens 
levied by overcapitalization at the hands of private parties. 

Foreclosure proceedings will extend over some time, and it is 
by no means certain what the present Congress will do beyond 
the killing of the funding bill. We quote newspapers on a large 
number of the phases of the interesting problem : 


The Attorney-General’s Statement.—‘ Upon the defeat of the 
funding bill in the House, the President directed the Attorney- 
General to commence foreclosure proceedings against the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, first making the best arrangements 
obtainable for the protection of the Government’s interests. 
Following the lines indicated in his last report, the Attorney- 
General began negotiations with the reorganization committee. 
On Thursday, January 21, an agreement was made which will 
result in immediate steps to foreclose. The chief subject of the 
negotiations was the protection of the Government against the 
risk of sacrifice of its claim by a sale at a price which would leave 
nothing substantial after paying prior liens. This protection is 
now assured by a guaranty that the Government shall receive on 
its lien on the aided portions of the Union Pacific and Kansas 
Pacific lines, including the sinking fund, not less than $45,754,000. 
The sale will be public, so that the Government will receive the 
benefit of any higher bids up to the full amount of its claim, prin- 
cipal and interest. The sum of four anda half million dollars 
cash was on Thursday deposited with the United States Trust 
Company of New York by Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, chairman of 
the committee, as security, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment. The committee agree to bid par for the sinking fund, if it 
is desired to sell it at any time before the foreclosure sale. 

“Bills in equity have been prepared, signed by the Attorney- 
General and Hon. George Hoadley, special counsel, and for- 
warded to St. Louis, where they will on Friday, January 22, be 
presented to Judge Sanborn, who has jurisdiction in all the dis- 
tricts, and whose consent to their filing is necessary because the 
receivers in charge of the property are made parties defendant. 
They are original bills, and not cross bills, in the pending suits. 

“Whether they will proceed as independent bills or be ordered 
to stand as cross bills in the pending suits will be determined by 
the judge, but in either event the result will be practically the 
same, viz., the sale of the property under the Government’s lien 
as well as under that of the first mortgage. The bills will be filed 

















THEY’RE BAKING IT AT CLEVELAND THIS WEEK. 


—The Journal, Chicago. 
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in the districts of Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Utah. Separate bills for the foreclosure of the lien on the Kansas 
Pacific are in course of preparation. These will be filed in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

“The proposed arrangement was submitted to the government 
directors before it was closed. They all recommended its adop- 
tion. Their general opinion was thus expressed : 

“*The Government can not prudently longer defer the settle- 
ment of this matter. The Union Pacific system has already been 
much curtailed and its revenues have been permanently reduced. 
Reorganizations of allied and neighboring properties have either 
been accomplished or are in train for early consummation, and 
the breaking up of the entire Union Pacific system has been and 
is steadily progressing. It therefore seems to us inexpedient, if 
not dangerous, to neglect this opportunity of realizing the sum 
offered and thus expose the Government to a continuous depreci- 
ation of its security.’ 

“It is believed that there will be higher bids; but if not, an 
estimate shows that, crediting amounts already received from the 
company, the Government will at least realize a sum equivalent 
to the principal of the subsidy bonds, with interest at about 3% 
per cent. from their issue to the average date of their maturity, 
or about 3.45 per cent. from date of issue to January 1, 1897. 

“The minimum of $45,754,000 guaranteed the Government is in 
cash, so that all relations with the property will terminate upon 
the confirmation of the foreclosure sale. 

“The course to be pursued with respect to the Central Pacific 
has not yet been determined.”—A¢torney-General Harmon to 
the Press Associations, January 22. 


The Debt and Proposed Settlement.—‘‘The statement of the 
Treasury Department at the beginning of the present year shows 
that the total amount of bonds outstanding against the Union 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads, which are both included in 
the settlement agreed upon, is $33,539,512. The United States 
had paid interest on these bonds, in excess of the amounts repaid 
by the companies in transportation service or by cash payments 
out of net earnings, to the sum of $36,442,676, making a total 
gross indebtedness to the United States of $69,982,188. From 
this must be deducted the sinking fund in the United States 
Treasury, which on the first of the present year was $17,062,663. 
The net claim on the two companies by the United States was, 
therefore, at the beginning of the year $52,919,525. 

“All of this sum was not strictly due, because more than half 
the amount of the bonds had not matured. The total amount of 
principal past due or maturing January 1, 1897, was $13,040,000. 
On the 1st of January, 1898, there will fall due $17,342,512, and 
on the rst of January, 1899, the remainder, $3,157,000, will 
mature. The interest paid by the United States on all the prin- 
cipal is 6 per cent., and that will have to be paid on $20,499,512 
until the maturity of the bonds. 

“By the arrangement made the roads are to be put up for sale 
and the trustees for the reorganization agree to bid in cash the 
face value of all the bonds issued and about 3% per cent. annual 
interest from their issue to the average date of their maturity, the 
lump sum of the bid being $45,754,000. That is to be the mini- 
mum amount, and in security a cash deposit of $4,500,000 has 
been made by the reorganization committee. As the sale is to be 
an open one there is possibility of a higher bid, of which the 
Government will get the full benefit. The government represen- 
tatives, however, regard the settlement as an advantageous one. 
Out of the lump sum received in cash the Government will have 
to meet the unmatured bonds as they fall due and pay the 6-per- 
cent. interest on them until maturity. The net loss to the Gov- 
ernment on the entire transaction will be in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000. 

“The Central Pacific and Western Pacific companies’ debt to 
the Government is not included in this arrangement. The prin- 
cipal of the debt of these companies is $27,855,680, the interest 
paid to the beginning of this year, after deducting repayments by 
the companies, $38,100,889. Deducting the amount in the sink- 
ing fund to the credit of the Central Pacific the net obligation of 
the companies to the Government at the beginning of the present 
year was $58,942,104."— The Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 


Government Should be Saved from Uncertainties of Owner- 
ship.—“ The liens upon the property prior to the government 
mortgages amount to about $64,000,000. If no purchaser can be 
found who is willing to pay more than that sum for the roads the 
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Government must sacrifice its claim or become the purchaser oi 
the roads itself. The loss of a very large amount of money or 
government ownership and operation of the roads is the apparent 
alternative which confronts the country, unless the bill providing 
for a commission to settle the controversy be passed. 

“The loss of the Government’s claim, or the assumption of 
government ownership, would be a national misfortune. While 
Populistic platforms have demanded that the Government shall 
engage in the railroad business the great body of the people be- 
lieve that this is not one of the legitimate functions of Govern- 
ment. Foreclosure proceedings will doubtless be characterized 
by the leisurely deliberation with which great railway properties 
are sold under legal process, and before the day of sale is reached 
it is possible that some reasonable scheme for the protection of 
the Government may be adopted by Congress. Chairman Powers, 
of the Pacific railroads committee, is reported as saying that a 
commission of not over five members, to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, might settle the whole 
matter sooner than it would be settled by Congress. If, however, 
a majority of the House adhere to the opinion which they enter- 
tain at present, that the Government can save its lien under fore- 
closure, the commission proposition will fail. There ought to be 
enough statesmanship in Congress to save the Government from 
entering upon the uncertainties of government ownership of the 
roads."— The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


A Crowning Mercy to Get Anything.—‘‘ This bid is already 
guaranteed, and while it does not make the Government whole 
for the money advanced it pays the original sum, with interest 
from the date of the subsidy bonds at the rate of about 31% per 
cent. The Government has paid six, so that the loss will be 2% 
per cent. of the interest paid. The crowning mercy is that we 
get anything, while it is just cause for exultation that all our re- 
lations with the property will be terminated. If we can close out 
our interest in the Central Pacific on terms as good we will do 
very well. 

“Our experience with these railroads ought to be sufficient 
warning to the people that Uncle Sam is not a good business 
man, and that whenever he goes outside the line of his duties he 
gets the worst of it. His wicked partners invariably pluck him. 
The fact is, our Government is the very worst in the world for 
carrying on paternalistic enterprises or entering upon business 
partnerships with private individuals. Other nations have a re- 
sponsible head, and can act in emergencies with promptness and 
efficiency. We have three heads, each independent of the other, 
and on questions not involving party fealty all inclined to show 
their independence.”— 7he Times-Herald, Chicago. 


Congress Should Interfere.—‘‘The Attorney-General of the 
United States has instituted proceedings in foreclosure by which 
the Government’s claim against the Union Pacific Railroad is to 
be sold to a New York syndicate at 65 per cent. of its face. 
This bargain, quietly entered into by the Executive authority at 
Washington, involves a loss to the Government and the people of 
over $23,000,000. Is this so small a sum that it may be lightly 
tossed away? 

“A halt must be called on this contemplated step. The time 
has come and the opportunity is presented for the Government to 
insist upon every dollar nominated in the subsidy bonds. The 
colossal frauds which distinguished the building and early opera- 
tion of the road have at last effected their perfect work upon the 
interests of innocent stockholders, and exposed the practical 
worthlessness of those claims. ‘The door has thus been closed to 
considerations of leniency on their account, and it remains for the 
Government to proceed to collect its due with unsparing hand. 

“To say that the Government’s second mortgage is not worth 
more than 65 per cent. of its face is to say what nobody can prove 
to be true. It has been said over and over again in the debates 
on the funding bills that the mortgage was not worth a dollar— 
that the prior lien consumed the whole value of the mortgaged 
property. But here already is a syndicate in the field placing 4 
value of $45,700,000 on the second mortgage claim, and with no 
competing bids in sight or likely to come in sight to force its 
figure to the highest point. 

“The Executive authority has been ill-advised. It appears to 
be more in fear of escaping the dreadful possibility of government 
acquisition of the property than interested in recovering the fu’! 
amount of the people’s claim. And the Huntington and trans- 
continental interest note the fact and are taking advantage of it. 
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Congress should intervene to prevent the sacrifice of $23,000,000 
of the public money ; and if worse comes to worst the Government 
can take the road and make the experiment in public operation, 
which must ultimately be made to satisfy a growing demand 
among the people.”— The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


The First Cost of Government Ownership.—‘ By consolida- 
tion of various roads, the bond-aided line of the Union Pacific, 
about 1,400 miles in length, is part of the Union Pacific ‘system’ 
of 8,000 miles. The government mortgage, and a second mort- 
gage at that, is on the main line only from Omaha to a point five 
miles west of Ogden, and on the Kansas Pacific division to a 
point 394 miles west of Kansas City. It does not include the 
terminals at Omaha, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, and Ogden. 
In the case of the Central Pacific, which, as now constituted, em- 
braces a system of 1,360 miles, the Government has a second lien 
on but 860 miles, of which less than 200 miles is within the State 
of California, and of which no part has a connection at San Fran- 
cisco. The greater part of the Central Pacific line on which the 
Government has a second mortgage runs through the desert lands 
of Utah and Nevada, ‘where for a distance of 500 miles there is 
not a single habitation and not a particle of local traffic.’ On the 
expert testimony of Mr. H. A. Taylor, a former commissioner of 
railroads, ‘taking July 1, 1897, as the date of average maturity of 
the subsidy bonds, and assuming that the companies, under exist- 
ing laws, will pay up to that date the same amounts they paid 
between 1887 and 1892 (which, of course, they have not done), 
the cost on July 1, 1897, of the roads would closely approximate 
the sum of $186,000,000. This would be an average of $77,716 
per mile for all of the aided roads on which the Government can 
foreclose,’ and would merely be the first instalment of that very 
extensive transaction needed to set the Government fairly up in 
the business of running a railroad from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean. It is emphatically not a transaction in which the 
people of the United States have any disposition to engage.”— 
The Journal of Commerce, New York. 


Pacific Railroad Magnates’ Vicious Operations.—‘ The opera- 
tions of the Pacific Railroad magnates have been so completely 
exposed that every one may know what to expect of them. 
Under the acts of 1862 and 1864 subsidies were granted to the 
Union and Central Pacific roads of large quantities of land, and 
of government bonds at rates from $16,000 a mile in the level 
country to $48,000 a mile in the mountain country. The Govern- 
ment originally had first mortgage security for its bond subsidies, 
which amounted to about $65,000,000, but the railroad people 
induced Congress to postpone its lien to another one of equal 
amount. The construction of the roads was done under Crédit 
Mobilier methods, which have been fully exposed, and which form 
almost the worst scandals known in the history of the country. 
The owners accumulated vast fortunes by making outrageous 
contracts with themselves. They systematially defaulted the in- 
terest on the Government’s bonds, and have continuously en- 
deavored to get rid of the government obligation altogether. 
Their methods have been forced on the attention of the public in 
California, in their securing a charter from the last Kentucky 
legislature, in the attempted Santa Monica harbor job in the last 
Congress and in other ways. They meet exposure by assaults on 
those who endeavor to prevent further wrong-doing. .. . It is 
time for the American people to assert their independence of such 
domination.”— The Sentinel, Indianapolis. 


Equivalent for Sacrifices.—‘‘ The strict sense of justice of the 
people may be offended by any proposition to settle the difficulty 
that seems to ease the way for the roads; the practical business 
sense must approve of any arrangement that will save the gov- 
ernment interests and prevent conditions even worse than the 
present ones. If the matter is to be viewed from a sentimental 
Standpoint, then there should also be remembered that the con- 
Struction of the Pacific roads was an enterprise of the greatest 
National importance. Not only did they open the immense 
Western territories to settlement, paying in this indirect way 
May times the amount of the subsidies, but their construction 


also had a great military value and a wholesome political effect. 
The great enterprise was called into life in 1862, when the South- 
ern 


states were in rebellion against the Union and when the 
dancer was imminent that the Pacific States would join them. 
There is no doubt that the proposition to build an iron highway 
across the plains and mountains to unite and tie together the 
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remote Eastern and Western parts of the country had much to do 
with obviating the danger. If the United States has brought 
great sacrifices for these roads, it has not been without equiva- 
lent."— The Hawkeye, Burlington, lowa. 


Should be Operated on Actual Value Basis.—‘‘The only in- 
come of the roads must be their receipts for transportation of 
passengers and freight, and if the present inflated capitalization 
is maintained the transportation charges must be kept high 
enough for fifty years to come to pay not only operating expenses 
but also interest and sinking fund for all bonded obligations. If 
the patrons must bear this burden then the lower the rate of in- 
terest exacted the better it would be for them. But if the whole 
burden could be lifted at once a great obstacle to the expansion 
of the West would be removed. And the advantages that would 
accrue to the entire country from the development of hitherto 
neglected resources would alone more than counterbalance any 
loss within avery few years. . . . Whatever agreement the Gov- 
ernment may enter into in settlement of its claims, it owes it to 
the patrons of the Pacific roads to insist as a fundamental condi- 
tion that the lines be operated on an actual value basis and addi- 
tional stock and bonds be issued only to represent additional 
capital actually invested.”— 7he Bee, Omaha, Nedr. 


“The net earnings of the Central Pacific, as shown by its re- 
ports, have averaged $5,000,000 pre annum during the past five 
years, while those of the Union Pacific last year were only about 
$300,000 less. The Central Pacific Company is leased to the 
Southern Pacific, a company different in name but identical in 
interest. ‘The lease is a subterfuge which the Huntington crowd 
have resorted to in order to depreciate the value of the Central 
Pacific line by diverting its traffic to another line owned by them. 
The net earnings of the two roads are stated to be about $9,000, - 
000 a year, which would be sufficient to pay 3% per cent. interest 
to the Government as well as the interest on all other mortgaged 
indebtdedness and still leave something for a sinking fund. . . . 
Both public sentiment and justice are united in the demand that 
the Government shall exact from the Pacific railroad barons a 
settlement as fair and full as the circumstances will permit.”— 
The News, Baltimore. 





LEGISLATIVE ASPECTS OF THE DRINK 
PROBLEM. 


PRELIMINARY report of an investigation into the work- 

ings of liquor laws in various States is contributed to the 
February Atlantic by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
President Eliot, President Seth Low of Columbia University, 
and James C. Carter, of New York, are members of a self-con- 
stituted Committee of Fifty which has taken up the study of 
different aspects of the drink problem. Sub-committees to in- 
vestigate the physiological, the legislative, the economic, and the 
ethical aspects have been appointed. The sub-committee on 
legislative aspects, composed of the three gentlemen above 
named, employed Dr. Frederic H. Wines, of Springfield, IIl., 
and John Koren, of Boston, to do the work of investigating in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Indiana. From the data collected by these gen- 
tlemen (to be published in detail soon) President Eliot reports 
conclusions regarding prohibition, state control, license, and tax 
systems of dealing with the liquor traffic. Of Prohibition, Presi- 
dent Eliot writes: 


“Prohibitory legislation has succeeded in abolishing and pre- 
venting the manufacture on a large scale of distilled and malt 
liquors within the areas covered by it. In districts where public 
sentiment has been strongly in its favor it has made it hard to 
obtain intoxicants, thereby removing temptation from the young 
and from persons disposed to alcoholic excesses. In pursuing its 
main object—which is to make the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicants impossible, or disreputable if possible—it has inciden- 
tally promoted the invention and adoption of many useful restric- 
tions on the liquor traffic. 

“But prohibitory legislation has failed to exclude intoxicants 
completely even from districts where public sentiment has been 
favorable. In districts where public sentiment has been adverse 
or strongly divided, the traffic in alcoholic beverages has been 
sometimes repressed or harassed, but never exterminated or ren- 
dered unprofitable. In Maine and Iowa, there have always been 
counties and municipalities in complete and successful rebellion 
against the law. Theincidental difficulties created by the United 
States revenue laws, the industrial and medicinal demand for 
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alcohol, and the freedom of interstate commerce have never been 
overcome. Prohibition has, of course, failed to subdue the drink- 
ing passion, which will forever prompt resistance toall restrictive 
legislation. 

“There have been concomitant evils of prohibitory legislation. 
The efforts to enforce it during forty years past have had some 
unlooked-for effects on public respect for courts, judicial pro- 
cedure, oaths, and law in general, and for officers of the law, 
legislators, and public servants. The public have seen law de- 
fied, a whole generation of habitual law-breakers schooled in 
evasion and shamelessness, courts ineffective through fluctuations 
of policy, delays, perjuries, negligences, and other miscarriages 
of justice, officers of the law double-faced and mercenary, legis- 
lators timid and insincere, candidates for office hypocritical and 
truckling, and office-holders unfaithful to pledges and to reasona- 
ble public expectation. Through an agitation which has always 
had a moral end, these immoralities have been developed and 
made conspicuous. ‘The liquor traffic, being very profitable, has 
been able, when attacked by prohibitory legislation, to pay fines, 
bribes, hush-money, and assessments for political purposes to 
large amounts. This money has tended to corrupt the lower 
courts, the police administration, political organizations, and even 
the electorate itself. . . . All legislation intended to put restric- 
tions on the liquor traffic, except perhaps the simple tax, is more 
or less liable to these objections; but the prohibitory legislation 
is the worst of all in these respects, because it stimulates to the 
utmost the resistance of the liquor-dealers and their supporters. 

“Of course there are disputed effects of efforts at prohibition. 
Whether it has or has not reduced the consumption of intoxicants 
and diminished drunkenness is a matter of opinion, and opinions 
differ widely. No demonstration on either of these points has 
been reached or is now attainable after more than forty years of 
observation and experience.” 


“The main advantage of local option,” reports President Eliot, 
“is that the same public opinion which determines the question of 
license or no license is at the back of all the local officials who 
administer the system decided on.” He adds that the Missouri 
provisions seem to be the completest and justest of all: 

“In Missouri a vote may be taken at any time (but not within 
sixty days of any state or municipal election) on demand of one 
tenth of the qualified electors, town or city voters having no 
county vote, and vice versa, and the vot» being taken not oftener 
than once in four years; but in counties or municipalities which 
have voted for license, no saloon can be licensed unless the ma- 
jority of the property-holders in the block or square in which the 
saloon is to be situated sign a petition that the license be issued.” 

Dr. Eliot’s report appears to find a taxing system preferable to 
the license system. He reportsa general agreement that licenses 
should be limited to one year. The Massachusetts limitation of 
the number of licenses to the population (1 license to 1,000 inhab- 
itants, except in Boston where 1 may be issued for every 500), 
and restrictions in Missouri (no license within 500 feet of a public 
park) and in Massachusetts (no license within goo feet of a 
schoolhouse), are commended. The courts as licensing authori- 
ties, especially where judgeships are elective, are adjudged ob- 
jectionable on account of the liability to suspicion of yielding to 
improper influences. A recent Massachusetts law vesting in the 
mayor of any city the appointment of three license commissioners, 
each to serve six years, one retiring every second year, is said to 
provide “a tolerably stable and independent board, without vio- 
lating the principle of local self-government.” ‘The report de- 
clares that every licensing authority should have power to revoke 
a license promptly and should always have discretion to withhold 
a license. The report further says: 

“There are also grave inherent objections to the whole license 
system when resting on the discretion of commissioners, which 
the experience of these eight States can not be said to remove. 
No other element connected with a license does so much to throw 
the liquor traffic into politics. It compels the traffic to be in 
politics for self-protection. It makes of every licensing board a 
powerful political engine. A tax law avoids this result, and is so 
far an improvement. The Ohio law is a case in point.” 

Under all sorts of liquor laws it has been found that there is 
great difficulty in getting the courts to deal effectively and 
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promptly with liquor cases. The report states that experience 
shows that the penalty of imprisonment prevents the obtaining 
of convictions in liquor cases. Laws for the protection of in- 
formers have only been effective in some instances. Interstate 
transportation of liquor has been the cause of much unsuccessful 
state legislation. 

It is pointed out that tables of arrests for drunkenness may or 
may not be satisfactory evidence of the effect of certain kinds of 
legislation, owing to different bases on which they are compiled 
and because of local conditions of administration, etc. 

The report states that there is at present no American legisla- 
tion which effects the desirable elimination of private profits from 
the liquor business. It, however, credits the South Carolina dis- 
pensary law with a diminution of public drunkenness, and says 
of it further : 


“The South Carolina dispensary law well illustrates the theo- 
retical difficulties which beset liquor legislation. It proposes to 
maintain a highly profitable state monopoly of the sale of intoxi- 
cants. The revenue purpose is extremely offensive to prohibi- 
tionists; yet this motive appears plainly in the practical adminis- 
tration of the law, as well as in its theoretical purpose. Thus, 
for example, the state dispensers sell the cheapest kinds of dis- 
tilled liquor, because it is more profitable to sell that liquor than 
any other, the tastes and capacities of their customers being 
considered. Again, the law does not prohibit the manufacture 
of distilled, malt, or vinous liquors, but, on the contrary, in some 
respects encourages those manufactures within the State. The 
fundamental conception of the law is distinctly antagonistic to 
the theory that liquor-selling is sinful or unholy; for the State 
itself assumes the whole of that business and takes its profits. 
Altho supported by Prohibitionists at the time of its enactment, 
it flies in the face of all logical prohibitory theory. It has been 
enforced with a remarkable degree of success, but at great cost of 
political and social antagonisms.” 


The report concludes that almost every sort of liquor legislation 
creates some specific evil in politics. ‘The traffic being attacked 
by legislation tries to protect itself by controlling municipal and 
state legislators.” High-paid offices created by liquor legislation 
become objects of political contention, and the multitude of 
offices created to execute the liquor laws furnishes the means of 
building up a political machine. The report also deplores a ten- 
dency to violate local self-government by charging the state con- 
stabulary with executing liquor laws, a practise which has been 
effective to some extent in several States. 

Regarding the success of liquor legislation in promoting tem- 
perance, the report says: 


“It can not be positively affirmed that any one kind of liquor 
legislation has been more successful than another in promoting 
real temperance. Legislation as a cause of improvement can 
rarely be separated from other possible causes. ‘The influences 
of race or nationality are apparently more important than legis- 
lation. That lawis best which is best administered. Even when 
external improvements have unquestionably been effected by new 
legislation, it often remains doubtful, or at least not demonstrable, 
whether or not the visible improvements have been accompanied 
by a diminution in the amount of drinking. Thus, a reduction in 
the number of saloons in proportion to the population undoubt- 
edly promotes order, quiet, and outward decency; but it is not 
certain that the surviving saloons sell less liquor in total than the 
previous more numerous saloons. Again, it is often said that 
restrictions on drinking at public bars tend to increase drinking 
at home or in private, and there is probably truth in this allega- 
tion; but comparative statistics of public and private consump- 
tion are not attainable, so that it is impossible to hold a we'll- 
grounded opinion on this point. The wise course for the 
community at large is to strive after all external, visible improve- 
ments, even if it be impossible to prove that internal, fundamental 
improvement accompanies them.” 





ALLEGED DISTORTION IN AMERICAN 
HISTORIES. 


WO complaints of the distortion of history as taught in 
schools of the United States have been recently made, one 

by Samuel Smith, a member of the British Parliament, the other 
by the New York Sun. The former blames the histories ‘or 
being the cause of much of the hostile feeling entertained in this 
country against Great Britain; the latter criticizes the movement 
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in the old Confederate States to exclude all text-books on Ameri- 
can history except those written by Southern authors. 

Mr. Smith’s strictures occur in a magazine article entitled 
“America Revisited,” which has been published in pamphlet 
form. He discovered on the part of a great many Americans a 
true affection for the old country, but he found also unfriendly 
Irish and German elements and inflammable mixed nationalities, 
and he does not underestimate the sensitiveness of Americans 
regarding the “Monroe doctrine.” He says: 


“There is, unfortunately, one cause which underlies much of 
this irritation. The history books taught in the public schools 
too often give the children of America the impression that the 
main events in human history are the American War of Indepen- 
dence, conclyded in 1783, and the war with Great Britain of 1812-14. 
It need not be added that Great Britain appears in those histories 
always in the wrong, and the Americans always right. There is 
not pains taken to show that the best men in England protested 
against the policy of George III. and Lord North, and that the 
British nation to-day esteems George Washington as much as do 
the people of America. It is not explained that the England of 
last century was governed by the aristocracy, and that the Eng- 
land of to-day repudiates the fatal policy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as much as do the citizens of the United States. These 
truths gradually become clear to all educated Americans, espe- 
cially to those who visit Europe. But the children of the igno- 
tant foreign population get no correcting education afterward. 
The newspapers they read perpetuate these prejudices, and there 
is consequently created a permanent mass of ill-feeling against 
Great Britain. I spoke of this to several Americans, who felt the 
force of it, and I think the time has come when this subject might 
be approached by the best men and women of the United States 
as they approached the subject of arbitration. It must be ap- 
parent to all right-thinking people that it is unchristian to sow 
seeds of enmity in the minds of the young against other nations, 
especially when closely allied in blood and religion. And I am 
in hopes that the churches in America will before long take this 
view themselves.” 


“cA 


The Sun, January 25, devotes about two columns to “ Ameri- 
can History Distorted for Southern Use,” from which we quote in 
part: 


“For several years past there has been a significant movement 
in the old Confederate States to inculcate in their schools a spirit 
of sectional hostility to the States which saved the Union from 
disruption. 

“This movement has been in charge of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Associations more especially, and the means by which its 
purpose is to be accomplished is the exclusion from the schools of 
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all text-books of American history written by Northern authors, 
and the substitution of histories by Southern authors only. 
About two years ago the United Confederate Veterans’ Histori- 
cal Committee unanimously adopted a report which described the 
use of our standard school histories to be an evil, ‘active steps for 
the correction’ of which should be taken. It accordingly pre- 
pared a list of eleven histories, and recommended them ‘without 
hesitation’ as ‘suitable for present if not permanent use’ in South- 
ern. schools and families, to replace the ‘objectionable books.’ 
Others of the same character were announced as in preparation. 

“We have taken the pains to procure and examine carefully 
these Southern histories of our common country, written for the 
avowed purpose of giving a peculiar mold to the sentiment of the 
children of the States which tried unsuccessfully to break up the 
American Union. Our first observation is that they treat the 
history of the Republic by States rather than asa whole. Next, 
they all distinguish sharply between ‘Southerners’ and ‘ North. 
erners,’ as if they were two distinct peoples, attributing the Civil 
War to the aggressions of the ‘ Northerners’ on the ‘Southerners.’ 
The march of the Union troops to enforce Federal authority and 
rescue Federal property from would-be secessionists is spoken of 
as an ‘invasion.’ ... 

“Here are a few examples of this bitter Southern sentiment 
taken at random from the different books: 


“¢That the people of the North should so soon become horrified at an 
institution [slavery] which they themselves once countenanced, and allow 
their opposition to it to assume the character of a fanatical hatred, would 
indeed be a very problematical question of itself alone; but when one 
remembers the innate intolerance of the people—narrow and lacking in 
breadth of judgment and liberality of opinion, together with the old nature 
nurtured in the mother country and transplanted to American soil, and 
which did not change nor alter itself with its changed surroundings and 
conditions—then the question is no longer a problem. . . . This American 
Puritan could not appreciate that broad, liberal, free civilization that 
was developing the South, for it seemed to be rich where his was poor. Its 
prosperity was a marvel and a wonder to him; the very gladness of its 
life contrasted sharply with his own, which a narrow creed had settled into 
such hard places.’”’ 


“*The natural and necessary product of a noble civilization is a noble 
and a princely manhood. Consequently the slaveholding States, by sheer 
force of a superior intellectuality, dominated the National Government and 
affected the character of all legislation by the impress of their masterly 
minds. The inevitable effect of this upon the North was to create and to 
foster that feeling of jealousy that naturally existed, to add fuel tothe 
tires of slavery agitation, and to widen sectional lines.’ ”’ 

“*Consequently the Southern people would have indeed been traitors to 
all history had they done otherwise under the circumstances’” [in trying 
to secede]. 


“** After a while the politicians [Northern] thought it wise and prudent to 
take advantage of the Abolitionist doctrine of ‘‘the sin of slavery,” and en- 
grafted it into their creeds and platforms asa popular catchword toincrease 
the opposition to the South, which was aggravated by a growing jealousy 
of her civilization and prosperity.’ ” 


***It was bitter [for the Northeners] to confess that the Southern leaders 
were better generals, and the Confederate armies, tho so much smaller and 
badly equipped, better soldiers than the hosts they so often defeated.’”’ 


“*¢Thus ended the long and arduous struggle which the South made for 
the rights which she had under the Constitution, and in this struggle those 
who wore the grav and stepped to the inspiring strains of ** Dixie,’ under 
the banner of the Southern cross decked with its stars, have made their uni- 
form a symbol of the sublimest courage of the soldier and the truest devo- 
tion of the patriot.’” 


“We have given enough of these quotations to show the pur- 
pose of these so-called American histories. It is to justify the 
‘lost cause’; and to that end indisputable facts and records are 
perverted and falsified. This partizan bias is made manifest ‘rom 
the very beginning, and it continues throughout. Instead of 
being simple narratives of facts, as such text-books should be, 
they are partizan pleas in defense of the secession movement, 
whose animus is betrayed in the frequent expression of mere 
opinions and prejudices. They are written to make out a case, 
not to instruct American children in the actual history of their 
country. Thus they are wholly unlike the text-books of Ameri- 
can history in general use in our schools, from which all mere 
partizanship, unless it be purely American, is carefully excluded. 
The offenses against historical truth and the historical spirit are 
so constant and so flagrant that it would be a waste of words to 
point them out particularly, and correct the obvious misstate- 
ments. ... 

“We shall not undertake to follow these Southern accounts of 
the Civil War. They are all written from the Southern point of 
view peculiarly, and frequently are colored with bitter Southern 
prejudice, sometimes with feminine spitefulness. The Union 
armies are described as ‘ruthless’ in their devastating progress, 
and the usual and necessary course of war as pursued by them is 
pictured in a way to provoke a revengeful spirit in Southern 
youth. 

“Naturally this spirit of resentment lingers among the genera- 
tion in the South which was engaged in the long and fierce con- 
flict, but, of course, it is wholly incompatible with the judicial 
and impartial temper which should control the historian. Its 
manifestation in these books is only important as indicating a 
desire to perpetuate feelings of animosity which are important, 
except so far as they may bring injury to the old Confederate 
States by segregating them in sentiment from the rest of the 
Union, and thus hindering their progress in prosperity and civil- 
ization. Reasonable men in those States can not regard such an 
attempt to isolate the South with other feelings than disapproval.” 
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INCREASE OF CITY POWER IN CONGRESS. 


N increase of city members in the new Congress is noted asa 
significant result of the late election. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Sw brings out some facts regarding 
city representation, considered to be “usually of a conservative 
and restraining character.” Whether the result be viewed wholly 
as a result of the increase of voting population in cities, or due 
in no small degree to the character of the issues involved, these 
are the facts according to 7e Sun’s correspondent : 


“In the Fifty-fourth Congress New York has g representatives 
in the House, Chicago 7, Philadelphia 5, Brooklyn 5, St. Louis 3, 
Boston 2, Baltimore 2, San Francisco 2, Cincinnati 2, Cleveland 
2, Buffalo 2, New Orleans 2, Pittsburg 1, Detroit 2—one in the 
Senate and one in the House; Milwaukee 2, and Louisville, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis 1 each. 

“In the next Congress, tho there has been no redivision of dis- 
tricts anywhere, the representation of the cities, with the excep- 
tion of lew York, has been increased, or at least of the cities 
generally. Therepresentation of New York remains numerically, 
as heretofore, tho the Senator-elect, Thomas C. Platt, is actually 
a resident of that city, as was William M. Evarts, the Republican 
succeeded by Senator Hill in 1891. Chicago will have 8 repre- 
sentatives, 1 in the Senate and 7 in the House. Philadelphia will 
have 6 representatives, 1 in the Senate and 5 in the House. Bos- 
ton will have in the House 3 members instead of 2, and Cincinnati 
will have 3 a instead of 2, 1 in the Senate and 2 in 
the House. Indianapolis, which has 1 representative only now, 
will have 3in the next Congress. St. Louis will have 3 repre- 
sentatives, San Francisco 2, Brooklyn 5, Newark 2, New Orleans 
3 instead of 2, Omaha 2, Nashville 2, Denver 2, Baltimore 2, and 
Galveston and Richmond 1 each. 

“The next Senate particularly will contain a larger proportion 
of ‘city men’ and a smaller proportion of statesmen from the rural 
districts than any previous Senate for many years. When Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the last Republican President, began his admin- 
istration in March, 1889, the Fifty-first Senate, over which Levi 
P. Morton presided, contained no te yee of any one of 
these large cities, or rather no resident of either one of them: 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Baltimore, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Boston, Milwaukee, or Richmond. In the next Senate all 
the important cities of the country will be represented by resi- 
dents, and the number of very small towns having members will 
be largely diminished. .. . 

“The great majority of the voters of the United States live in 
country districts, not in large cities or towns. The total vote at 
the recent election exceeded 14,000,000. Less than 4,000,000 of 
these voters were residents of cities having 25,000 population or 
upward, and fully 10,000,000 electors were residents of minor 
towns and villages, particularly in the South where cities are few. 
The increase in city membership in the next Congress is consid- 
erable, but it is not as large, relatively, as the increase in the in- 
fluence of city members, for by reason of the greater experience 
of these Congressmen, they will in the allotment of committee 
appointments exercise even greater influence than is shown by 
their increased number.” 





PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL OF CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS. 


B* ignoring Armenian and Cuban “concurrent” resolutions 

passed by both Houses of Congress President Cleveland has 
set the judiciary committee of the Senate to work to find out 
whether concurrent resolutions require the signature of the Presi- 
dent. The committee’s report takes the ground that the nature 
or substance of a resolution and not its form controls the question 
of its disposition. If the resolutions contain matter properly to 
be regarded as legislative in character and effect, they must be 
presented to the President for approval; otherwise they need not 
be. This does not seem to throw any light on the question of 
whether “the legislative power” of Congress extends to the rec- 
ognition of foreign governments, but the committee’s conclusions. 
have informing interest. Wequote from the New York 7rzbune’s 
summary : 

“The precise question presented involves the construction of 
the phrase, ‘to which the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary,’ and these words relate more 
to the mere form of the ‘order, resolution, or vote,’ as otherwise 
every action of Congress, other than those pertaining to adjourn- 
ment, would have to be presented to the President, as Congress 


consists of*two Houses, and can not act or speak as such without 
the joint or concurrent action or otherwise expressed consent of 
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both bodies. A more acceptable construction would be that no 
‘order, resolution, or vote’ need be presented to the President un- 
less its object-matter is legislation, to which the Constitution ex- 
pressly requires in the first instance the assent of both Houses— 
matter to which such assent is constitutionally necessary. In 
other words, the phrase ‘to which the concurrence may be neces- 
sary’ should be held to refer to the ‘concurrence’ made ‘neces- 
sary’ by the other provisions of the Constitution, and not to the 
mere form of the procedure; so that no mere resolution—joint, 
concurrent, or otherwise—need be presented to the President for 
his approval unless it relate to matter of legislation to which the 
Constitution requires the concurrence of both Houses of Congress 
and the approval of the President—in other words, unless such 
Congressional action be the exercise of ‘legislative powers’ vested 
in Congress under the provisions of Section 1, Article 1. 

“A history is given of joint and concurrent resolutions through 
the various Congresses from the first to the present. With re- 
spect to concurrent resolutions, it is pointed out that for more 
than a hundred years they have been uniformly regarded by all 
departments of the Government as matters peculiarly within the 
province of Congress alone. ‘They have never embraced legisla- 
tive provisions proper, and have not been deemed to require Ex- 
ecutive approval. This construction of the Constitution, acqui- 
esced in Sracentuey, must be deemed to be the true construction, 
with which no court will interfere. 

“In conclusion, it is held that the clause in the Constitution 
which declares that any order, resolution, or vote must be pre- 
sented to the President, to ‘which the concurrence of the Senate 
and House may be necessary,’ refers to the necessity occasioned 
by the requirement of the other provisions of the Constitution, 
whereby every exercise of ‘legislative powers’ involves the con- 
currence of the two Houses; and every resolution not so requir- 
ing such concurrent action need not be presented tothe President.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


AN EFFORT TO EXPLAIN, 


“ PHWAT'S the good av a threaty?”’ asked Mr. Rafferty, who had been 
devoting some reading to international topics. 

“ Wull,” replied Mr. Dolan ; “ it's sometoimes harrud to kape the shtraight 
av a quarrel an’ be sure who’s in the roight an’ who’s in the wrong. A 
threaty makes it plain as day, an’ fur thot it’s a good t’ing.” 

‘*But how does it work?” 

““Supposin’ you an’ mesilf wustwo governmints an’ we made a threaty 
thot we'll hov no foights; nothin’ but argumints. An’ supposin’ Oi git 
riled at something you do an’ shtart in to lick yez.” 

‘*Yez couldn't do it, Dolan.”’ 

“Oi moight thry.” 

“An’ phwat thin?” 

‘““Then thot u’d be a breach av the threaty an’ my part, an’ yez could 
go ahead an’ lick me, if ye wor able, wid a clear conscience.’’— 7he Star, 
Washington. 

















BUT THERE ARE OTHER ZONES. 


Havana, Jan. 10.—General Weyler has established a military zone around 
Havana, inclosing a space of five miles on all sides, for the purpose o! 
raising crops for the subsistence of the people of the city, which shows 
still further to what ends they are driven and how little sympathy and 
support they can depend upon from the surrounding country. * 

—The Times, Pittsburg. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ILLITERACY OF AMERICAN BOYS. 


tee is the rather alarming title that heads a paper read be- 

fore the Schoolmasters’ Association of New York by E. L. 
Godkin and published as a leading article in 7e Educational 
Review (January). Mr. Godkin regards it as certainly true that 
the rising generation is paying too little attention to the speaking 
and writing of correct English, and he discusses the means that 
must be adopted to better this state of things. After calling our 
attention, at the outset, to the importance of language, and to 
the consequent necessity of cultivating its correct use, he goes on 
to say: 

“I speak with deliberation when I say that there is no civilized 
country in which, outside the colleges, so little of this is done as 
in ours; in which the people at large, tho their average speech is 
better than usual, pay so little attention to their manner of speak- 
ing and choice of words; in which so much havoc is made with 
the language in daily use. I meet every day with men whom we 
call educated, who do not seem to care how they speak or how 
they write. Their speech is full of solecisms, and their letters 
and notes are unpunctuated scrawls, and in their pronunciation 
the vowel sounds are summarily got rid of. A dialect is being 
formed to-day under our very noses in New York which bears 
only a faint resemblance to English, and which you may see 
illustrated in ‘Chimmie Fadden,’ a much-read, much-admired 
book, which has even been dramatized. . . . , 

“You may depend upon it that there is no defense against bad 
speech but habitual good speech. If we wish. to speak-well, we 
mist speak well every day. You can not have what I may call 
Sunday or holiday speech, as well as everyday speech, like 
clothes. ” 


Mr. Godkin proceeds to enumerate what he regards as some of 
the chief causes of this state of things, or, at any rate, some of 
the chief obstacles to measures for its abatement. They are: 
first, the fact that, while in Europe correct speech is the badge of 
good birth, so that every one who wishes to attain any standing 
in society must master its use, here parents and society are both 
indifferent, while teachers have constantly to struggle against the 
influence of the streets; next, the influence of the press, where 
“style and nicety of expression are the last thing the writer thinks 
oi." 
“the carelessness of teachers also counts for much.” 
Mr. Godkin answers : 


“The dialect novels are another evil influence, ” and, finally, 
How shall 
we combat this tendency ? 


“This, in my humble opinion, can be done by the simple 
process of making English of more importance either to get to 
college or get a degree in it. Ifa boy is made to understand that 
this is not possible without a good English equipment, that it is 
one of the things, not only somewhat needful, but more needful 
than anything else, I think he would begin at an early age to 
acquire it, for the hope or prospect of college goes back a long 
way in a boy’s years.” 


This hope, Mr. Godkin notes, is especially strong in America, 
and if it were generally understood that incorrect English would 
make entry hopeless, there is little doubt that this would prove a 
powerful incentive. Says Mr. Godkin: 


“Of this desire to enter college much use may be made, as it 
seems tome. You have it in your power, with the aid of the col- 
leges, to make good English speech and writing seem throughout 
the country a necessary part of the equipment of a young man 
who wishes to graduate somewhere, and thus convert the rapidly 
increasing class of graduates into real guardians of correct 
speech. You have the scale of importance of studies in your 
hands. The study of English, too, no matter how much you exalt 
it, you will never have to defend, as you have often to defend the 
study of Latin and Greek. No youth will be able to excuse him- 
self for slovenly diction by pleading want of aptitude for lan- 
guages, or by saying, as he might often say of mathematics, that 
he had nohead for it. It ought to be made absurd and ridiculous 
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for a boy who can not speak and write his own mother tongue to 
want to go to college at all. It is not necessary for everybody to 
go to college. He can stay at home or follow some line of life 
for which a college education is not necessary. If college educa- 
tion be a prize, therefore, good English should be a condition of 
the prize, and it would be absurd to treat the exaction of good 
English as a hardship. Above all, the colleges should be deliv- 
ered, in large part at least, from the necessity of teaching the 
This is not the business of col- 


leges. It isa waste of their funds, and of the time of their pro- 
fessors. ‘They éxistin order to make boys familiar with the great 


master-works of thought, with the best that has been said or 
written. ” 


In closing, the author gives us a grain of comfort. Things, 
after all, are better. than they used to be with the illiterate Amer- 
ican boy. He says: 


“That he has improved is shown by the fact that his entrance 
themes are now better than they used to be. In the matter of the 
relative importance of studies, he is in your hands. If you do not 
mend his English, he will be only too glad not to mend it himself. 
And let me say again emphatically that college is not the place 
to mend it. College is a place in which to become acquainted 
with literature. It is not the place to acquire dexterity in the 
mere daily use of the mother tongue. 

“You see, then, that my remedy is simply a change in the scale 
of importance of studies. Ido not say it is a complete remedy, 
or a remedy easily applied, or a quick remedy, but it seems to be 
the only remedy within the reach of teachers just now.” 





LETTERS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


A VOLUME of Browning’s letters has been privately printed 
in London, edited by T. J. Wise. One of these volumes 
has come into the possession ‘of William G. Kingsland, and he 
makes a portion. of the contents accessible to the public in the 
current number of Poe/-Lore. - Browning does not appear to have 
been a remarkable letter-writer, and this fact leads Mr. Kingsland 
to indulge in some prefatory remarks concerning the decadence 
of the epistolary art because of the bustle and unrest—the “im- 
petuous bicycle-whirl”—of life in this latter half of the nineteenth 


century. But if Browning’s letters are not adapted for insertion 


in the “Model Letter Writer,” they are very far from being de- 
void of either personal or literary interest, judging from the 
samples Mr. Kingsland gives us. Especially, we are told, is 
this true of the letters written in the forties and fifties, which 


“awaken, arrest, inspire.” Says Mr. Kingsland: 


“In those days the poet had not been ‘discovered’; the crowd 
knew him not; the /teratzZ mostly passed by on the other side. 
And so the faithful few who knew the wealth of his work, and 
felt the stimulus of his friendship, were the richer by many letters 
of biographical value and rare beauty. In some few cases, too, 
they reveal the deepest convictions of his nature. But toward 
the seventies, the crowds began to assemble at the shrine of his 
genius, and there soon opened on him the floodgates of a corre- 
spondence that must have been simply appalling. Interesting as 
many even of these letters are, it is self-evident that they were 
dashed off in haste at what must have been truly enough Egyp- 
tian task-work, without modicum of straw wherewith to lighten 
the labor. The truth was that, instead of answering a fool ac- 
cording to his folly, which would mean not answering him at all, 
Browning invariably replied according to the amiability of his 
nature; and so ensued the ‘task-work’ of which he so bitterly 
complained, and which was of all things most destructive to the 
art of letter-writing. 

“Fortunately, however, new friendships had been formed, and 
the poet found, as he neared old age, many eager disciples, to 
whom he became as prophet, priest, and king. ‘To these he occa- 
sionally wrote with all the vigor and incisiveness of the earlier 
days, and with much frankness also. At the same time I can not 
fail to note a certain reticence; the poet but rarely opened the 
curtain on the deeper themes of life. His letters mostly concern 
his work, or describe scenes of travel, or touch on some bio- 
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graphical incident, thus forming a veritable mine of wealth to the 
future biographer (supposing him to be Jucky enough to obtain 
possession of one of Mr. Wise’s privately printed volumes!).” 


Here is one of the poet's letters, written July 16, 1889, concern- 
ing his own hotly indignant reply to a brutal remark about his 
wife made by Edward Fitzgerald : 


“As to my own utterance after receiving unexpectedly an out- 
rage, why, like all impulsive actions, once the impulse over, I 
believe I might preferably have left the thing to its proper con- 
tempt. But there was something 
too shocking in aman, whom my 
wife never even heard of, ‘feel- 
ing relieved at her death, he must 
say’—and I too said what I must. 
The people who tell you ‘his opin- 
ion was really on the woman 
question’ talk nonsense. He 
might have uttered any amount 
of impertinence about women’s 
work in general, and that of my 
wife in particular, without getting 
a word out of me—but, ‘to be re- 
lieved at the death which would 
stop the work, thank God!’ How 
editor and publisher could let this 
passage remain in the letter which 
a pen-scratch would have left un- 
objectionable, passes my power 
of understanding. It is noticeable 
that the passage is immediately 
preceded by a sign(... ) that 
something considered really objec- 
tionable has been omitted; this 
might pass!” 


To afriend seeking information 
regarding Mrs. Browning’s life, 
presumably for biographical pur- 
poses, the poet wrote: 


“T_have nothing to keep back, 
and will answer any question to 
the best of my power. But in the 


other case, the little I confidently ROBERT BROWNING. 


can profess to £xow I am forced 

to be silent about; and how very little that little is appears ex- 
traordinary to me, and may seem almost incredible to anybody 
else. The personality of my wife was so strong and peculiar 
that I had no curiosity to go beyond it, and concern myself with 
matters which she was evidently disinclined to communicate. I 
believe I discovered her birthday—the day, not the date—three 
weeks ago, when engaged in some search after missing letters. 
But I can set right certain errors which appear in the printed 
notices that Ihave seen. Any help in that way, which is in my 
power to give, I will give you readily.” 


And here is his comment on criticisms passed upona picture by 
Mr. R. Barrett Browning (“Pen”) representing Joan of Arc stand- 
ing naked by a pool of water: 


“T am ashamed at the objection taken by some of the critics to 
the Eve-like simplicity of Pen’s peasant-girl, who before going 
on to saintliness (which the church still withholds from her) was 
satisfied with the proverbially next step to it—cleanliness. If 
they knew anything of Joan’s habits even when advanced in her 
saintly career, they would remember she was no prude by any 
means. Her favored young cavalier, the Duc d’Alengon, men- 
tions that he had frequently seen her undress, and that ‘aliquando 
videbat ejus mammas que pulchre erant’—in his very words.” 


There are a number of references in the letters to Shelley, and 
of their relations Mr. Kingsland says: 


“That Browning was profoundly affected by this poet there can 
be no doubt; but the lapse of years seems to have alienated him 
from Shelley the man while rendering him as susceptible as ever 
to Shelley the poet. This seems to have been brought about by 
the perusal of certain letters in the possession of Thomas Hook- 





ham; which letters appear to have shown in no enviable light 
Shelley’s conduct toward his wife Harriet. In all this Browning 
was, I think, much mistaken; and Professor Dowden has shown 
that, whoever was to blame, it was not Shelley altogether. But 
the reading of the Hookham letters aroused all the chivalry of 
Browning’s nature, as will be seen from the following.” 


Then follow these two extracts, the latter from a letter Decem- 
ber 8, 1885, to Dr. F. J. Furnivall, in response to a request that 
he (Browning) accept the presidency of the Shelley Society. 
Neither the date nor the recipient 
of the letter from which the first 
extract is taken are given us: 


“ 


.. . l wonder if he [Dowden] 
has had access to the correspon- 
dence of the first Mrs. Shelley 
with—what was the bookseller’s 
name, he of Bond Street, Shel- 
ley’s intimate friend? He put 
them into my hands, and a very 
decided impression they left with 
me, the reverse of what I had beer 
prepared for by the biographers of 
Shelley. Hookham (where was 
my memory ?) offered them to me 
unreservedly on the only occasion 
of our interview, and they are all- 
important for a right view of the 
case as between wife and hus- 
band; the latter being, I hold, at 
that time of his life half crazy and 
wholly inexcusable.” 

‘“. .. The acceptance of this 
honor is impossible; it would be 
tantamount to a profession of be- 
lief that what the Browning So- 
ciety has done so helpfully in my 
case—mine, who stood in need of 
it—should now be repeated in the 
case of Shelley, who, for years, 
has tasked the ingenuity of his 
admirers to leave no scrap of his 
writing nor incident of his life 
without its illustration by every 
kind of direct or cross light—not, 
I very much suspect, to the advantage of either. For myself, 
I painfully contrast my notions of Shelley the maz and Shelley, 
well, even the foc‘, with what they were sixty years ago, when 
I only had his works, for a certainty, and took his character on 
trust. Moreover, I am frightened just a moment after reading 
your proposal by learning that I was last night ‘unanimously 
elected Honorary President of the University of Edinburgh in 
the room of Lord Bury’—see 7he Times of to-day. No hint of 
such an intention had reached me. What is expected of such a 
president I have no notion; and, if anything more is required 
than the thanks for the honor, that honor will be assuredly de- 
ofued....” 











Romance and Realism in the Drama.—Beerbohm 
Tree has an article on “Some Aspects of the Drama of To-day” 
in the January number of The North American Review, in the 
course of which he says some sprightly if not new things on a 
well-worn theme. We quote the passage: 


“We have passed through a period of undue pessimism, and now 
the ultra-realistic or morbid drama has in its turn given place to 
romanticism. Each school has its ardent champions, who, from 
the formidable bulwarks of their respective newspapers, shoot 
peas at each other with pleasing regularity. For me, I iove them 
both. I confess I do not share this leaning toward a morbid 
monogamy in matters of art; the Muses must not be regarded as 
purely domestic creatures. People talk as tho romance and the 
problem play were two things of some sudden birth, as tho we 
had either lately discovered problems, or had been lately born 
anew in romance. One day we are told that this is the age of the 
problem play. We are fascinated by Ibsen, by ‘The Second Mrs. 
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Tanqueray,’ and are under the sway of the new woman in litera- 
ture, as it might appear, when lo! the voice goes up in the wil- 
derness, ‘How long, how long will this problem business last?’ 
And with a gayety and a suddenness which come of the gods and 
not of men, down swoops Romance, and again a new world has 
been discovered. 

“But what are the facts of the case? Romance and Realism 
have always been perennially interchangeable. They never in- 
terfere with each other. They are the most polite rivals in exist- 
ence. ‘They are like those Swiss clocks with a little wooden man 
and a littlhe wooden woman in a little wooden sentinel box. 
When it is going to rain and wet the dainty robes of Romance 
(Romance always has robes), back steps Miss Romance into her 
little wooden box, and out pops the little wooden man called 
Realism (and you know Realism always has draggled skirts !). 
These little gentry—in the clock of the stage—they love each 
other, but they can never be out together. There is no keeping 
company for them! Like rival stars, they never appear together 
—when the one is out the other is in, out of the wet, or out of the 
sun, as the case may be. They never embrace, but they never 
quarrel. Let us be patient with the great discoverers who are 
constantly making comparisons and prophecies and proclamations 
to thrill that great public who care little whether they are given 
Romance, or the Problem Play, or the Comedy of Manners, so 
long as the fare provided be interesting and amusing, amusing in 
the highest sense of the term; at the apex of its expression reach- 
ing beauty, at its base touching burlesque.” 





PROF. MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FROUDE AND KINGSLEY. 


“ONSIDERABLE interest has been awakened in the literary 
journals by the “recollections” of Prof. Max Miiller, the 
well-known scientist and philologist. He has had the good for- 
tune of being on intimate terms with such men as Froude, Kings- 
ley, Arnold, Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, Clough, 
Macaulay, Grote, Lyall, Darwin, and many other distinguished 
persons. His characterizations, anecdotes, reminiscences, and 
pen-pictures shed new light on their life and character. In his 
article in the January Cosmopolzs he treats of Froude and Kings- 
ley chiefly, and in the articles to follow others are to be taken up. 
We quote from his last contribution the following details about 
Froude’s struggle and religious “heresies” . 


“T knew him first when he was still a fellow of Exeter College. 
I was at that time often with him in his rooms in High Street, 
opposite to St. Mary’s Church, when he was busy writing novels, 
and I well remember passing an evening with him and trying to 
find a name for the novel, which afterward appeared under the 
title of ‘Nemesis of Faith.’ I saw him almost daily while his 
persecution at Oxford was going on, gaining strength every day. 
He had to give up his fellowship, on which he chiefly depended. 
I will not repeat the old story that his novel was publicly burnt 
in the quadrangle of Exeter College. The story is interesting as 
showing how quickly a myth can spring up even in our own 
time, if only there is some likelihood in it, and something that 
pleases the popular taste. What really happened was, as I was 
informed at the time by Froude himself, no more than that one 
of tne tutors (Dr. Sewell) spoke about the book at the end of one 
of his college lectures. He warned the young men against the 
book, and asked whether anybody had read it. One of the un- 
dergraduates produced a copy which belonged to him. Dr. 
Sewell continued his sermonette, and, warming with his subject, 
he finished by throwing the book, which did not belong to him, 
into the fire, at the same time stirring the coals to make them 
burn. Of what followed there are two versions. Dr. Sewell, 
when he had finished, asked his class, ‘Now, what have I done?’ 
‘You have burned my copy,’ the owner of the book said in a sad 
voice, ‘and I shall have to buy a new one.’ The other version of 
the reply was, ‘You have stirred the fire, sir.’ 

“And so it was. A book which at present would call forth no 
Temark, no controversy, was discussed in all the newspapers, and 
Taised a storm all over England. Bishops shook their heads, nay 
€ven their fists, at the young heretic. And Froude not only lost 
his fellowship, but when he had accepted the head-mastership of 
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a college far away in Tasmania, his antagonists did not rest till 
his appointment had been cancelled. The worst of it was that 
Froude was poor, and that his father, a venerable archdeacon, 
was so displeased with his son that he stopped the allowance 
which he had formerly made him. Itseems almost as if the pov- 
erty of avictim gave increased zest and enjoyment to his pursuers. 
Froude had to sell his books one by one, and was trying hard to 
support himself by his pen. This was then not so easy a matter 
as itis now. At that very time, however, I received a check for 
£200 from an unknown hand, with a request that I would hand it 
to Froude to show him that he had friends and sympathizers who 
would not forsake him. It was not till many years later that I 
discovered the donor, and Froude was then able to return him the 
money which at the time had saved him from drowning.” 


When Lord Salisbury appointed Froude professor of history at 
Oxford, the historian said that that was the first public recogni- 
tion he had received. He felt that critics had treated him un- 


fairly, and Professor Miiller agrees with this opinion. He says: 


““Whatever he wrote, he had to meet not a single critic only, 
but a whole army. As far as one could see, a kind of association 
had been formed for the suppression of his history. Those who 
were behind the scenes know how certain of his rivals and ene- 
mies actually banded themselves together, as if against acommon 
enemy. Now, I remember seeing in /raser’s Magazine, then 
edited by Froude, a review of Green’s ‘History of the English 
People,’ with pages and pages of mistakes in names, in dates, in 
facts. Yet the same writers who delighted in picking holes in 
Froude’s ‘History’ from week to week, from month to month, 
from year to year, kept up a constant chorus of applause for 
Green's ‘History of the English People’—no doubt rightly so; 
but why not mete the same measure to Froude also? One of his 
reviewers openly confessed that if he took the trouble of reading 
a book carefully, he could not afford to review it in one paper 
only, he had to write at least five or six articles to make it pay. 
This *povdogéva, as it was called, went on year after year, but, 
strange to say, Froude’s work was not killed by it; on the con- 
trary, it became more and more popular. In fact, together with 
his other works, it enabled him to live independently and even 
comfortably by his pen. Things have come to such a pass that, 
if we may trust the experience of publishers, nothing sells so well 
as a well-abused book, while laudatory notices seem to produce 
little or no effect. The public, it seems, has grown too wise.” 


Kingsley, according to Professor Miiller, was a much stronger 
man than Froude. He incurred great displeasure by supporting 
Christian Socialism, and his bitter personal attack on Newman 
alienated many of his friends. Public opinion was against 
Kingsley, and he felt his defeat most deeply. The sale of his 
most popular works suddenly collapsed, and he thought that all 
his labor had been vain and futile. After his death, however, an 
extraordinary reaction in his favor occurred, and his books sold 
in hundreds of thousands. Of his early literary activity, Pro- 
fessor Miiller says: 


“Kingsley seems to have had no anxieties as a young man at 
school or at the University, but when he had left the University 
and become a curate, and, more particularly, when he had mar- 
ried on his small curacy and there were children, his struggles 
began in good earnest. He had often to write against time; he 
had to get up subject after subject in order to be able to write an 
article, simply that he might be able to satisfy the most trouble- 
some tradesmen. He always wrote at very high pressure; fortu- 
nately his physical frame was of iron, and his determination like 
that of arunaway horse. People may say that he had the usual 
income of a country clergyman, but why will they forget that a 
man in Kingsley’s position had not only to give his children an 
expensive education, but had to keep open house for his numerous 
friends and admirers? There was no display in his quiet rectory 
at Eversley, but even the simplest hospitality entails more ex- 
pense than a small living can bear, and his friends and visitors 
ranged from the lowest to the highest—from poor workmen to 
English and foreign royalties. As long as he could wield his pen 
he could procure the necessary supplies, but it had to be done 
with a very great strain on the brain. ‘It must be done, and it 
shall be done,’ he said; yes, but tho most of his work was done, 
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and well done, it was like the work of an athlete, who breaks 
down at the end of the day when his victory is won. People did 
not see it and did not know it, for he never would yield, and 
never would show signs of yielding. When, toward the end of 
his life, a canonry was offered him, first at Chester, then at 
Westminster, he felt truly grateful. ‘After all,’ he said to me, 
‘these stalls are good for old horses.’” 


Work 
The following characteriscic 
incident shows his sincerity and religious liberalism. His love of 
nature and knowledge of botany and other natural sciences had 
produced in him a strong belief in the laws and uniformities of 
nature, in which he saw the direct embodiment of divine will: 


Kingsley’s religion was pure, practical, and ethical. 
rather than creed was his doctrine. 


““When therefore [says Professor Miiller] after a long continu- 
ance of drought the bishop of his diocese ordered him to have a 
special prayer for rain, he simply declined. He would pray for 
the good gifts of heaven, offer thanks to God for all that He was 
pleased to send in His wisdom, but he would not put our small 
human wisdom against the divine wisdom; he would not specify 
what he thought was good for us, for God knew best. He had no 
difficulty in persuading his farmers and laborers that if they had 
any trust in God and any reverence for the divine wisdom that 
rules the world they would place all their troubles and cares be- 
fore Him in prayer, but they would not beg for anything which in 
His wisdom He withheld from them. *Thy will be done’; that 
was his prayer for rain. There was great commotion in ecclesi 
astical dove-cotes, most of all in episcopal palaces. All sorts ot 
punishments were threatened, but Kingsley remained throughout 
most respectful yet most determined. He would not degrade his 
sacred office to that of a rain-maker or medicine-man, and he car- 
ried his point. ‘In America we manage these things better!’ 
said an American friend of Kingsley’s. ‘A clergyman in a vil- 
lage on the frontier between two of our States would pray for 
rain. The rain came, and it soaked the ground to such an extent 
that the young lambs in the neighboring State caught cold and 
died. An action was brought against the clergyman for the mis- 
chief he had done, and he and his parishioners were condemned 
to pay damages to the sheep farmers. They never prayed for 
rain again after that.’” 





FOREIGN TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN 
HISTORIAN. 


¥ HE Life of Napoleon Bonaparte” which Prof. William 

Milligan Sloane has recently published, and from which, 
as it appeared in instalments in 7he Century, many extracts 
appeared in our columns, is in the London Spectator’s opinion a 
“really great” and “monumental” work. It thinks that, as in 
the case of Captain Mahan’s work on sea-power, no European 
historian could have occupied the necessary vantage-point to have 
written so satisfactory a book. We quote from 7ke Spectator as 
follows: 


“Mr. Sloane has added another to the many valuable works 
which America is now contributing to the clearing up of the his- 
tory of Europe. In the past Washington Irving, Motley, and not 
a few others have done great service in the historical field. But 
almost all that either Motley or Washington Irving, or any of the 
earlier American historians, have written depends for its value on 
the relative literary ability of the writers in competition with their 
confréres in Europe. On the other hand, it is not too much to 
say that no European historian, no matter what his ability, could 
have dealt with the subjects which they have chosen for their 
pens with such manifest vantage as Captain Mahan and Mr. 
Sloane. It was an incalculable gain for historical truth and for 
the influence of his works that it should be an American naval 
officer who set forth the position which England and England’s 
navy occupied in the great struggles against Napoleon. It is 
scarcely less satisfactory that it should be an American historian 
who undertakes the task of balancing between the adulators and 
the enemies of Napoleon and of producing an impartial estimate 
of his career.” 


The Spectator criticizes Professor Sloane, however, for care- 
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lessness of statement “as soon as he touches the region of military 
affairs”; but, despite this, it renders the following judgment of 
the work as a whole: 


“In many respects the book is a really greatone. It represents 
enormous labor, much sound judgment, and most careful balan- 
cing with an impartial hand of conflicting evidence. It is monu- 
mental in the form and perfection in which it isbroughtout. We 
are rather glad than otherwise that it throws into the background 
Napoleon the soldier, in order to portray in full perfection Napo- 
leon the man and the politician, only using arms as a means to an 


By courtesy of 7he Bookman. 


PROF. WILLIAM M. SLOANE, 


end; but the defect to which we have alluded is not so mucha 
question of military history as of true history. It appears to us 
to affect the soundness of Mr. Sloane’s writing whenever he 
touches upon a military question.” 


Professor Sloane recently resigned his position as professor of 
history in Princeton University to accept the Seth Low chair of 
history in Columbia University. According to 7he Bookman, it 
is no secret that, upon the death of President McCosh, Professor 
Sloane would have been made president of Princeton but that the 
college traditions required the incumbent of that office to bea 
preacher. 
ing him: 


The Bookman gives also the following facts concern- 


“Professor Sloane has had an unusual training for historical 
teaching, having enjoyed at once broad literary culture, long 
practise in methods of historical research, and a scarcely less !0- 
dispensable acquaintance with the world and its affairs. He grad- 
uated from Columbia University in the class of 1868, and als° 
studied in Germany, turning his attention at first to linguistic 
pursuits, and making an especial study of the Latin language and 
literature and of Semitic. For some time, however, he was the 
private secretary of the Hon. George Bancroft, the historian and 
aided him very effectively in the prosecution of his investigations. 
This probably turned his mind to history as his life vocation, for 
altho he first held at Princeton University the chair of Latin, he 
soon transferred his efforts to historical work and accepted the 
post of professor of history in that institution. In 1857 the 
trustees of Columbia University called him to the Latin chal, 
made vacant by the death of Prof. Charles Short, but he had 
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already so identified himself with another line of work that he 
declined the offer. Since then his name has steadily gained in 
eminence, and the publication of his latest book has given him 
an international reputation, the English and Continental notices 
being remarkably and unusually cordial in their expressions of 
praise and admiration.” 


In this country, 7e Bookman thinks, the commendation has 
been less general than abroad, and attributes this to the fact that 
the book has not catered to the desire for back-door scandal, 
piquant anecdote, and personal gossip, with which the public has 
of late years been led to identify Napoleonic literature. 





RISE OF THE POSTER ARTIST. 


HE poster fad has to-day, it is said, three monthly maga- 
zines devoted to its promulgation. ‘There are artists who 
have grown famous on their poster designs alone, and there are 
art collectors who devote all their energies to the collection of 
such designs. The advertising man and the artist have here 
joined their interests, and the combined product is one of the 
most characteristic features of this age of mercantility, as Mat- 
thew Arnold called it. A carefully written article in the New 
York Sun gives a number of facts concerning this fad and the 
artists who have found in it a new field for their talents. We 
give here an instructive extract : 


“The first man to appreciate the possible significance of posters 
and to work in accordance with his appreciation, was Frederick 
Walker, who, in 1871, designed a poster for Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
dramatization of ‘A Woman in White.’ He wrote at that time: 
‘I am bent on doing all I can with a first attempt at what I con- 
sider might develop into a most important branch of art,’ and he 
hoped for followers in the new line of work. He was disappointed 
in this, however; the time was not ready for the great street re- 
form that he anticipated, and his own poster was all that came of 
it. This was in England. 

“In France Jules Cheret was the first to bring the poster into 

prominence, and he is still considered to stand at the head of the 
poster-makers. Poster magazines enthusiastically refer to him as 
the ‘poster poet’ or the ‘magician of the brush,’ and wax exuber- 
antly eloquent over his ‘rich imagination,’ his ‘dramatic temper- 
ament,’ and his coloring ‘vivid, yet harmonious.’ Allowing for 
some extravagance of statement, which should perhaps be per- 
mitted to magazines, one of which announces itself as a ‘journal 
of enthusiasm,’ this characterization seems in the main correct. 
Most brilliant reds and yellows meet side by side upon his sheets, 
but never clash. He is frequently vehement in his coloring, but 
never harsh or vulgar. His subjects are usually frolicsome crea- 
tures. He is fond of carnival scenes and masquerades, and treats 
each with a lightness and gayety that are charming. Cheret was 
quickly followed by two brothers, Leon and Alfred Choubrac, 
and later by a host of others, among whom are Steinlen, famed 
for his decoration of ‘Le Chat Noir’; ‘Toulouse-Lautrec, with his 
bold, straggling lines; Grasset, with his stately knights and 
maids from the days of chivalry; Pal, Bac, Meunier, Lefevre, 
Bouisset, and Willette. Grasset’s work is perhaps best known to 
Americans by his poster advertising the Napoleon articles in 7he 
Century. At the brink of an abyss is Napoleon reining in his 
war-horse. ‘The picture is bathed in a mysterious red and yellow 
light, in which the figures stand out with vigor. The signifi- 
cance is, of course, that Napoleon has led his army to the uttermost 
point where victory is possible. 

“In England but little heed was paid to the poster in the years 
between Frederick Walker and Aubrey Beardsley—he of ‘ Yellow 
Book’ fame. Beardsley was one who saw in the poster a chance 
to free his art expression from professional restraint. His results 
have been truly startling. He held that it was as legitimate to 
conventionalize the human figure as to conventionalize a flower 
or a tree or anything else. He accordingly made this but one 
item in his decorative scheme and twisted and turned it into 
whatever shape his idea of the harmony and balance of the whole 
decoration demanded. The test of a method is its success. Mr. 
Beardsley emphasized an idea new in decorative art and one 
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whose influence it will be interesting to trace. His results have 


been more grotesque than beautiful. 

“In this country four names stand perhaps as those of the 
leaders—Will H. Bradley, Louis Rhead, Edward Penfield, and 
Ethel Reed—altho they are so closely pressed upon by E. P. Bird, 
F. Hazenplug, and perhaps one or two others, that discrimination 


is difficult. ... 
“This poster work has in it elements that interest, if for no 


‘more than their novelty. Should its sole result be the extinction 


of the lithographic horrors that have so long degraded our streets, 
its mission will be worthy of men’s applause. In Paris, it is said, 
this has already been in great measure accomplished—even in the 
matter of play-bills, which are New York’s particular art tribula- 
tion—so that a person as impervious to all ordinary scraps of 
beauty as a professional art critic has confessed to an actual en- 
joyment of much of Cheret’s work on the Paris boards. The en- 
thusiasts of the poster-magazines are, however, more ambitious 
in their prophecies. They announce the arrival of a ‘second 
renaissance,’ a ‘new birth of freedom for art.’ Some of these 
utterances seem almost deliriously exaggerated. People can 
hardly hope for much permanent good to what has come to be 
considered as the highest form of art, the pictorial, from work 
which, from the very nature of the demands made upon it, must 
pursue an aim not new, and always false, the aim for effective- 
ness rather than truth. To quote the ‘Conundrum of the Work- 
shops’: 


““* When the flush of a new-born sun first fell on Eden’s green and gold, 
Our father Adam sat under the tree and scratched with a stick in the 


mold ; 
And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his mighty 


heart, 
Till the devil whispered behind the leaves, ‘It’s pretty, but is it art?”’ 


“Applying the question of his snakish majesty to the poster, 
another may be added: ‘And if so, of what kind?’ to which it 
may be replied : ‘It seems to us that it is in art of design that the 
influence of this work will be longest and most helpfully felt, to 
which arts the scratchings of our first father probably also be- 


longed.’” 





NOTES. 


MR. LOCKE RICHARDSON’S elation over his discovery that Falstaff’s dying 
words when ‘‘a babbled o’ green fields’”’ related to the 23d psalm, has been 
somewhat dampened by a letter from Prof. Edward Dowden, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who writes: ‘‘ Your independent proposal of an interpre- 
tation which had been previously made by Mr. S. Neil is very interesting.” 


THE Burrows Company, of Cleveland, @hio, have entered upon the formi- 
dable task of publishing, in ‘‘about sixty volumes,” the “ Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents,” in the original French, Latin, and Italian texts, 
with English translations and notes, and illustrated * by ” portraits, maps, 
and facsimiles. Reuben Gould Thwaite, secretary of the State Historica) 
Society of Wisconsin, is to be the editor. There is said to be but one com- 
plete set of the Relations in this country, in the Lenox Library, and the great 
body of them has never appeared in English. Readers of Parkman do not 
need to be told of the immense historical importance of these papers. 


HERE is a list of the titles of some of the books ordered during 1806 of an 
English publishing firm, and the titles as written by those ordering : 
BooK REQUIRED. TITLE AS ORDERED. 
“ Republic of Plato.” By Jowett. **Republic of Flats.” By Jowett. 
‘**Murray’s Handbook to Algiers ““Murray’s Handbook to Algebra 
and Tunis.” and Tunics.” 
* Across Russian Snows.” * Across the Russian’s Nose.” 
* Boy Hero.” By Walsham How. “The Boy Hero of Walthamstow.” 
“ Aristotle’s Masterpiece.” ‘“*Harry Stockle’s Masterpiece.” 
‘* Bog Myrtle and Peat.” “Boy, Muscle, and the Peas.”’ 
“ Morgan’s St. Paul in Britain.” “Morgan’s St. Paul in Brighton.” 
“Play Actress.’”’ By Crockett. Pseu- “Play Actress, and Cricket in the 
donym Library. Pandemonium Library.” 





REGARDING the claim made by certain critics in England, anent their 
“discovery”’ of Crane’s ‘Red Badge of Courage,” that recognition of 
genius here waits upon its recognition abroad, a writer in 7he Critic comes 
back in the following style: ‘‘Thomas de Quincey and Herbert Spencer 
were appreciated in this country before England recognized them: Robert 
Louis Stevenson had a host of enthusiastic admirers here before England 
discovered him; America brought forward Félix Gras, the Provengal 
romancer, and introduces his ‘Reds of the Midi’ to England. But we do 
not think it worth while to keep up an incessant chatter over our acumen, 
and we have hardly smiled at England’s change from scorn of our ‘ Trilby’ 
enthusiasm to hysterics which far outdid our example. And how about 
Carlyle? I have an impression that Emerson ‘ boomed’ himin this country 
long before his own people awakened to his greatness. And did not Mrs. 
Browning find many of her earliest admirers among us? Yet the English 
reviewer clings to his ‘Red Badge’ myth: ‘After English praise, the 
author’s countrymen reconsidered their verdict.’”’ 
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SCIENCE. 


A LABORATORY FOR FREE RESEARCH. 


HE great public laboratory for original research, endowed;in 
England by Dr. Ludwig Mond, the eminent chemist, and 
opened with ceremony by the Prince of Wales and other digni- 
taries on December 22 last, will doubtless prove a most note- 
worthy aid to the advancement of pure science. Contrasting it 
with Nobel's bequest, noticed recently in these columns, 7%e 
Engineering and Mining Journal (January 23) says: 


“This, it seems to us, is a much more effective way of assisting 
scientific progress than the Nobel plan. The opportunity to con- 
duct research with the aid of appliances very often out of the 
reach of the individual investigator, and with the best scientific 
advice and supervision, is almost an ideal condition for the stu- 
dent. Dr. Mond’s plan is limited to investigations in pure 
science; but it would be very easy to extend the scope of such an 
institution to include researches in metallurgy and industrial 
chemistry, the results of which might and probably would be of 
great practical value. Only those who have been engaged in 
such work know how often they have obtained glimpses of possi- 
ble discoveries, and have been forced by necessity, lack of means, 
and the demands of daily work to postpone their experiments and 
investigations; too often, indeed, to abandon them altogether. ” 


The laboratory, which occupies a building next door to the 
Royal Institution, once the residence of Lord Cowley, is thus 
described in Zhe Sctentific American: 


“Externally there are only trivial signs of the splendid accom- 
modation that Dr. Mond has provided inside No. 20 Albemarle 
Street for the men of research. A London Dazly Graphic repre- 
sentative who recently went over the laboratory found that the 
numerous spacious rooms extending from the basement to the 
fourth floor had all been admirably utilized. No fewer than six- 
teen separate laboratories for research work, each capable of 
accommodating one or more investigators with their assistants, 
have been provided, besides a large museum of apparatus and 
various rooms for special experiments. It is interesting to note 
how the specialisms into which all scientific research tends to 
divide itself appear to have been provided for. On the ground 
floor, for instance, is a fine room specially fitted for the delicate 
work of organic chemistry—t&at progressive branch which has 
given us the myriad useful products of coal-tar and has the lofti- 
est aims, perhaps, of all. You can see inall the beautiful fittings 
and apparatus the experience which Dr. Mond has borrowed from 
the great German laboratories. 

“At the rear of this is an equally fine room for ‘inorganic’ re- 
search, and between the two a balance-room, where the subtile 
compounds under treatment by the chemists are weighed down 
to the tinest fraction of a grain. Solidly bedded on masses of 
stone projecting from the walls, nothing short of an earth wave 
would give thematremor. When you are weighing to the 5,oooth 
part of a grain, you require precautions of this sort. 

“On this same ground flooris auseful little iron-cladden. This 
is the explosion-room, and the post of observation is at a small 
hole in the iron door. Down in the basement are rooms for 
thermo and pyro-chemistry. The latter means research with the 
all-conquering electric furnace. Great batteries of electrical 
accumulators are to be found here, and deep down below the level 
of Albemarle Street we find Lord Cowley’s wine-cave converted 
to the nobler uses of a ‘constant-temperature’ vault. A beautiful 
room is the museum of apparatus on the second floor, where every- 
thing will awe and bewilder the layman. For here are stored all 
the fearful and wonderful tools with which the researchers will 
work. Itis ablaze of glass and brass. By the time the visitor 
has got up to the third floor he gets bewildered with the appar- 
ently endless succession of handsome workrooms, all splendidly 
fitted with teak operating-tables, glazed fume-chambers, slate 
reagent racks, gas furnaces, blowpipe stands, stoneware sinks, 
and what not. On the fourth floor it is still the same varied by a 
dark room for electric discharge observations, and another abso- 
lutely black for photographic work. Even the roof comesin; the 
eternal red gas and blue water-pipes which crawl about every- 
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where are found writhing up here. In a word, this is a place 
where the chemist can be happy. It is kept at the even standard 
chemical temperature (62° Fahrenheit) throughout by steam radi- 
ators, and there is a lift reaching every floor. Dr. Alexander 
Scott will be the superintendent of the laboratory, and Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Dewar its directors.” 


- Of the regulations that are to govern the use of the investi- 
gator’s paradise Zhe Electrical Engineer, London, says: 


“Any person desiring to use the laboratory for the purpose of 
conducting a research must send to the directors evidence of 
scientific training and previous experience in original research, 
along with a statement of the nature of the investigation he pro- 
poses to undertake. Application should be made in the first in- 
stance to the assistant secretary, Royal Institution, from whom 
further information on the subject of the purposes for which the 
laboratory is available will be forthcoming. . . . As this is the 
only institution of the kind in existence, it may reasonably be 
anticipated that the directors will have somewhat of a task to 
decide between the applicants desiring to use the facilities offered. 
Should these prove very numerous, the position will be one of 
some delicacy, since not only are there no precedents to fall back 
upon, but there is the consciousness that, besides what is actually 
accomplished there, the working of the Davy-Faraday laboratory 
may have indirectly most important effects on the future of 
science, since a few years of conspicuous success there would 
almost certainly serve to turn some portion of the stream of pub- 
lic beneficence into the direction of similar institutions and the 
much-desired endowment of pure research. ” 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING BY REFLECTION. 


oy might be supposed that in lighting a large room, as ina 

factory, the desideratum is to have as little as possible be- 
tween the source of light and the space to be illuminated. On 
the contrary, in a recent successful system, the lamps are com- 
pletely hidden, the light that reaches the room being entirely 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING BY REFLECTION. 


reflected from the ceiling. This system of illumination by re- 
flection, which has been successfully used abroad for several 
years, but which has just been introduced into this country, is 
thus described in The Electrical Review, January 20. The 
room illustrated is the drafting-room of an engine-building shop 
in Cincinnati ; 


“The lighting is done by incandescent lamps, supported by a 
hanging rod from the ceiling and having a cross-arm below, to 
each end of which a lamp is attached, but inverted from the usual 
position. These lamps are stirrounded by opaque reflectors, 
which allow no light to pass through them, but which reflect it 
upward to the ceiling. In the experimental arrangement which 
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is still in use, these shades are made of heavy drawing-paper, 
blue-printed on the outside torender it more opaque. The paper 
throws the light up to the ceiling, which, together with the side 
walls and all the furniture in the room, is painted white. The 
successive reflections from these surfaces result in filling the room 
with a soft diffused light which casts no shadows, and under 
which work is so agreeable that the men linger at night over 
their drawings. Mr. Lane states that the light is better than 
daylight, softer, more agreeable and restful to the eye, and cast- 
ing no shadows upon the drawing-paper from any direction. 

“Two of the lights are mounted overeach drawing-board. The 
general arrangement of the shades will be apparent from the 
illustration. . . . If such an arrangement works so well in Cin- 
cinnati, where the coal soot must have a very bad effect on the 
white paint, it should certainly work even better in cleaner cities 
and towns.” 





THE DANGER OF COLD, DAMP SLEEPING- 
ROOMS. 


MERICANS are much derided by their English cousins for 
keeping their houses too warm, Yet it appears from the 
following extract from Zhe Hospital that our kin across sea 
sometimes err in another direction. This fact, which has long 
been patent to visiting Americans, is now commented on by the 
Englishman’s own medical adviser as follows: 


“When there is too much water in the atmosphere the person 
who breathes it is to acertain limited extent deprived of his due 
supply of oxygen, and an elementary beginning of suffocation is 
perceived in his chest. Most middle-aged and all old persons 
have felt this, and all persons also who have weak hearts or im- 
paired lungs. Now the air of bedrooms is exceedingly liable to 
be overcharged with watery vapor. The most obvious reasons 
for this are that many bedrooms are never warmed with fires, 
and that their windows are often left open all day until dusk, and 
sometimes even to the very hour of going to bed. Let us think 
of some of the consequences of going to bed in very damp air. A 
delicate or an aged person leaves a warm drawing-room, say, at 
half-past eleven, a drawing-room in which there was a tempera- 
ture of 68°; he enters a cold, damp bedroom, say, at a tempera- 
ture of 38°. The air in the drawing-room was dry, perhaps a 
little too dry. The air in the bedroom is saturated with cold 
watery vapor. The person we are thinking of, so soon as he 
enters the bedroom, chokes and gasps and coughs for half an hour 
at least, and sometimes brings on such an attack of asthma, or, 
as he calls it, ‘stuffiness’ of the chest, that he can hardly breathe 
at all. He may even lose his night’s sleep, and be ill for some 
days after such an exposure. Now, common sense says: ‘Make 
an effort to bring the atmosphere of the bedroom nearer in point 
both of dryness and warmth to the atmosphere of the drawing- 
room; and then not only will a man feel as comfortable in the 
bedroom as in the drawing-room, but even more comfortable. 
He will neither gasp, nor choke, nor cough, but will go to sleep 
with ease and comfort.” Common sense teaches some people all 
this. But to those who have no special regard for common sense 
science tells the same tale, and she speaks with a voice whose 
authority not even the most learned will question.” 


Cooling of the Globe as a Primary Cause of 
Evolution.—“ According to M. R. Quinton,” says Cosmos, 
“the different modes of reproduction observed in the animal scale 
—oviparous, marsupial, viviparous—are the immediate conse- 
quence of the cooling of the globe. Life appeared on the globe 
in a high-temperature medium; it had at the outset for its chem- 
ical phenomena the temperature of this surrounding medium. 
The present representatives of this primitive age are the so-called 
‘cold-blooded’ animals; these have undergone an adaptation that, 
now as then, determines an equality between their internal tem- 
perature and that of the medium. But there were some who were 
not adapted to the fall of temperature which was the occasion of 
a thermic separation, more and more great, between the exterior 
medium and the animal chemical substance. The first beings 
were oviparous. But in the presence of the separation in tem- 
perature this mode of reproduction could not exist any longer, 
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and the animal was obliged to use its own heat to warm its eggs; 
hence the successive appearance of the marsupial mode, and then 
the viviparous mode, and the oviparous with incubation. From 
this theory of the origin of these methods of reproduction, M. 
Quinton thinks that he can deduce that of the types of mammals 


. and birds.”— 7rans/ated for the Lirerary DicEst. 





SCIENTIFIC DISINFECTION. 


HE following description of the methods and material of 

scientific disinfection, especially as carried on in France, is 

translated from an article on the subject in Cosmos (Paris, Jan- 
uary 2): 


“To prevent the propagation of contagious diseases, two con- 
ditions are necessary and sufficient: the isolation of the persons 
attacked, and the destruction of the germs that come from them 
and might infect the places that they occupy and the objects that 
they touch. 

“Experience has shown that for the greater number of viru- 
lent agents infection takes place by direct contact and seldom 
through the air. Thus, in a hospital, if we have an isolated 
pavilion with a special staff that does not communicate with those 
outside, we shall surely avoid cases of contagion. This is what 
has been done in the case of diphtheria at the Children’s Hospi- 
tal [in Paris]. The method of isolated pavilions ought to become 
general for the majority of contagious maladies. 

“But what is practicable for special establishments is not so for 
ordinary life. Certain hygienists desire that, besides hospitals, 
paying sanitariums should be established in most cities, and that 
persons should be compelled to carry thither for care all persons 
attacked with contagious disease. 

“This is hardly practicable; such interference with individual 
freedom would be unobjectionable in the instance of an isolated 
case of an exotic pestilential malady whose spread it was noted 
to arrest; but.at the present day, when microbiology is tending 
to invade the whole province of medicine, it would be logical, if 
the principle were admitted, to isolate all sick persons; we should 
have to build new leper-houses for consumptives; we should 
have to isolate all persons affected with eruptive maladies, and 
even simple grippe would have to be treated thus rigorously, not 
to mention the fact that physicians, relatives, friends, and nurses 
would all be condemned to the same isolation, for they are all 
certainly agents of diffusion. 

“Disinfection properly managed will arrest the spread of most 
epidemics without recourse to too rigorous methods. 

“The physician who visits a sick person need not carry germs 
with him or take them away. This is simple enough; careful 
washing with antiseptic fluids is generally sufficient. 

“In some rare cases, he must either put on a special garment 
over his clothes or change the latter before visiting another 
patient. These exceptional precautions should be taken by nurses 
and attendants on account of the prolonged stays that they must 
make with those suffering from the disease. 

“Scrupulous cleanliness is the best of antiseptics. For the 
linen, immersion in a solution of sulfate of copper or of corrosive 
sublimate is a sufficient means of disinfection. For all easily 
transportable objects superheated steam may be used in heaters, 
of which there are several types. 

“It has been advised to clean with bread crumbs such delicate 
articles of furniture as would be injured by liquids or antiseptics. 

“The city of Paris uses the heater in its disinfection-service for 
movable objects, and antiseptic liquids in an atomizer for rooms, 
etc. Numerous investigations lead us to fear that such sprinkling 
is of little use. As in spite of this the methods employed gen- 
erally succeed in stopping the propagation of contagious disease, 
we must suppose that the washing of floors, as usually practised, 
is sufficient, and that the walls are rarely infected. 

“The method of making sure of the efficiency of any process of 
disinfection is to place in a room cultures of different microbes 
and test their virulence after the application of the process. 

“This method proves the slight efficiency of sprinkling with 
antiseptic liquids, as generally practised; nothing will do short 
of actual washing of the walls with antiseptic water, which would 
destroy paper and hangings. 

“The use of vapors of sulfurous acid produced by burning sul- 
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fur, which has for long years been considered as a classic among 
disinfecting processes, is also condemned as insufficient. 

“M. Pictet has proposed a method of using this sulfurous acid 
that constitutes a new and more efficient means. But at present 
the vapors of formic aldehyd, or formol, seem to give the best 
results. We have already spoken of this process; we mention it 
again to speak of some new experiments made by Dr. Bosc, of 
Montpellier. 

“Dr. Bose scattered on the floor, the beds, and the curtains of 
a hospital ward, specimens of micro-organisms. He arranged 
them along a band running from floor to ceiling ; he placed them 
in the pocket of a coat, in the center of a mattress, and he suc- 
ceeded in destroying the virulent properties of all the microbes, 
dry or moist.” 


Among the various conclusions drawn by Dr. Bosc from his ex- 
periments, we select the following as likely to be of the greatest 
interest to our readers: 


“The dry vapors of formaldehyd, at saturation, destroy, at 
the end of five hours of activity, pathogenic germs on dry pieces 
of linen well exposed to these vapors. The germs are destroyed 
in all parts of the room in which the vapors are set free, as well 
as in the adjoining hallways, in spite of their considerable size. 
. . . The dust of the rooms and their walls are disinfected, and 
in outside dust from the laboratory or the ground only the spores 
of Bacillus subtilis and Bacillus mesentericus remain, which 
makes no difference from the standpoint of practical disinfection. 

“Points in direct contact with the vapors of formol are disin- 
fected; when contact is difficult the result is more doubtful; 
thus of the two specimens placed in a coat-pocket whose flap was 
turned down, one was killed, while the other resisted. . . . 

“The bacillus of tuberculosis was killed in both dry and moist 
sputum. . 

“These facts lead us to the conclusion that in order that disin- 
fection should be effective the vapors of formol must come in con- 
tact as freely as possible with all points of the object. 

“Folds of cloth should be avoided; linen and clothes should be 
spread out om the ground or hung on lines; the pockets of gar- 
ments should be turned inside out, and the contents of mattresses 
should be removed and spread out. After the disinfection, air 
should be admitted to the room and it may be entered with safety 
in a quarter of an hour, the windows remaining open. After two 
days of ventilation no odor will be left, even when the room is 
shut up. 

“We should add that the vapors do not alter the tissues. It 
would seem that we are in possession of a most efficient agent of 
disinfection.”— Translated for THe Literary DIGEsT. 





PLANTS THAT GIVE LIGHT BY NIGHT. 


HE following account of the phosphorescence of plants, 
which is much more common than most persons imagine, 
tho few have observed it, is contributed to Za Nature (Paris, 


January 9) by M. Charles Marsillon. He says: 


“The phosphorescent gleam that certain plants and flowers 
give out in darkness constitutes one of the strangest phenomena 
of the vegetable kingdom. The illustrious Linnzus was the first 
to call the attention of the scientific world to this singular phe- 
nomenon, which before his time had been unobserved or un- 
known. While walking in his father’s garden on acalm, warm, 
and fine summer night, he was surprised to see a bunch of 77o0- 
peolum majus, the common nasturtium, or capucine, that 
seemed to have flowers that shone with iridescent colors in the 
midst of the gloom. 

‘ Captivated by the novelty of the spectacle, the future scien- 
tist repeated his nocturnal walk many times, and each time he 
saw the fantastic gleams of the capucine flowers. An electrician 
of the period, Wilcke, to whom the young Linnzus related his 
interesting observations, attributed the display to some electric 
phenomenon, an opinion that was shared by a number of writers 
who mentioned the curious property. 

“Nevertheless, all did not agree on this point; some were of 
the opinion that this phosphorescence was merely apparent, and 
was an optical illusion. .. . 

‘““Numerous other flowers possess the strange property observed 
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in the nasturtium. Among them, the marsh lily, that grows abun- 
dantly in the marshes of south Africa, presents the same peculiar- 
ities. Erasmus Darwin, who studied this flower closely, regarded 
it as the most perfect type of phosphorescent vegetables. The 
assertions of a great number of scientific observers leave no doubt 
of the fact that certain plants have this singular property of be- 
coming luminous at night. 

“A Swedish naturalist, Haggren, carried his love for this new 
kind of investigation so far as to employ a special watchman to 
walk about his garden for whole nights and notify him at once of 
luminous plants and flowers. The scientist was thus able to 
prove that the phosphorescence was noticed especially after a very 
sunny day, while it was invisible in rainy weather. The light 
increased in intensity during July and August; it appeared about 
half an hour after sunset and vanished at dawn. 

““Haggren carried his investigations farther still; he subjected 
these singular flowers to a microscopic examination to find out 
whether the phenomenon did not depend on the presence of in- 
sects or other organisms. Repeated experiment showed the im- 
probability of this; he found nothing, and concluded that, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Wilcke, the phenomenon had probably 
an electric origin. He thought, besides, that the pollen of the 
flower probably played an important part in the production of the 
light. His opinion seemed to be confirmed by the fact that the 
flower of the nasturtium, on which he experimented, shone with a 
brighter light at the time of full florescence. 

‘“* Dowden and three other botanists observed the same phenom- 
enon at different times; they reported their observations in the 
London Botanical Journal about 1842. More recently, dur- 
ing the past ten years, Canon Russel has reported the same 
phenomena. His scientific papers prove that the phosphor- 
escence extends to the leaves of certain plants, those of the 
nasturtium in particular. This scientist thus proved that the light 
persists even after the leaves have been detached from the parent 
stem. 

“In September, 1891, he wrote to Sczence Gossip as follows: 
‘During the evening of June 19, 1889, 1 was walking in my gar- 
den, when, in passing near a marigold, the Calendu/a officinalis, 
I was struck with the intense light given out by its flowers. I 
waited several seconds and observed to my great surprise that 
the scintillating light seemed to play around the petals. I 
thought that I was the victim of an ocular illusion, so to check 
my own observations I called several persons and asked them if 
they saw anything extraordinary. 

“*Several exclaimed that they saw little flames dancing around 
the flowers; others could scarcely distinguish them, and only at 
rare intervals; others still, in spite of sustained attention, could 
see nothing remarkable. This is without doubt due to the fact 
that the power of vision varies greatly with observers, the optic 
nerves being more sensitive with some than with others. The 
phenomenon, which began to be visible about half-past eight in 
the evening, lasted a whole hour, with remarkable alternations of 
great and of decreasing intensity. At certain moments the entire 
plant became phosphorescent.’ 

“The fraxinella, or Dictamnus fraxinella, of which there are 
three varieties in our gardens, the white, the red, and the purple, 
seems toexcel all other phosphorescent flowers or plants in lumi- 
nous intensity. This plant secretes in abundance an essential oi] 
that in timesof great heat spreads in a thin layer over the surface 
of the flower and then volatilizes, impregnating the surrounding 
atmosphere with its vapor. This vapor has the property of be- 
coming luminous in darkness, so that the flowers appear to take 
fire by contact with the surrounding atmosphere. 

“A variety of euphorbia, the Euphorbia phosphorea, has also, 
in a very marked degree, the power of becoming phosphorescent 
during the night, in the heart of the vast Brazilian forests. In 
this same country, a sort of grass, which the natives call khus- 
khus, shines, at certain hours of the night, with a bright light. 
If we are to believe the tales of trustworthy travelers, in some 
cases horses and other animals browsing on this grass have 
stopped in surprise to see it suddenly give out light and surround 
them with flames that envelop their trembling limbs in all direc- 
tions. . 

“But if flowers have this strange property in a remarkable 
degree, other plants among the lichens, mosses, and fungi shine 
with an equally bright light in the same conditions. In the en- 


virons of Dresden, especially, there are several coal-mines where 
grows a small species of agaric along the shafts and galleries. It 
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presents to the visitor the appearance of innumerable luminous 
festoons of changing colors. . . 

“The eminent naturalist Joseph Hooker thinks that the source 
of this phosphorescence is a slow combustion, without heat, 
that takes place in the mycelium of the fungi during a continual 
oxidation of its substance. In northern India, among the agarics 
that flourish there, there is a cryptogam similar to that of the 
Dresden mines and equally luminous. 

“The Agaricus oleartus, acommon mushroom of the south of 
France, grows, as its name indicates, on the bark of the olive, 
even in its smallest crevices. It makes its appearance as a para- 
site of this tree in the month of November and transforms the 
trunk of the olive-tree into a phosphorescent mass, producing 
one of the most original effects that can be met with. . . 

“Quite as remarkable as the preceding is the Agaricus Gard- 
nert, the parasite of a Brazilian palm. Its light, a brilliant yel- 
lowish-white, may be compared, for intensity and beauty, to that 
given by the tropical fireflies. Another cryptogam, a native of 
Borneo, growing like the preceding on various kinds of trees, 
gives out a light with greenish tints like that of the electric spark. 
When the natives see this singular light shining in the black 
night, they flee in terror, believing that they have seen the Evil 
One... .. 

“We will close by noting the interesting experiments made by 
Dr. Tulasne on vegetable phosphorescence. He has proved that 
the light emitted by mushrooms disappears completely in a 
vacuum or when they are plunged into a vessel that contains only 
irrespirable gases. He infers from this that, as Hooker asserted, 
there is a combination between the oxygen of the surrounding 
atmosphere and a substance peculiar to this plant. Such is the 
most probable explanation, and the one generally held by scien- 
tists, of the singular phenomenon presented by phosphorescent 
plants."—7ranslated for THe LireRary DIGEsT. 





EDISON ON OCEAN TELEPHONY. 


HOMAS A. EDISON has not much faith in some current re- 
ports regarding coming telephonic communication between 
Europe and America. He was interviewed on the subject by a 
reporter of the New York Hera/d recently, with the following 
result, as related in that journal. Said the reporter: 


“*If you were backed by a ten-million-dollar syndicate, would 
you undertake to construct a practical working telephone across 
the Atlantic Ocean ?’ 

““Tt is impossible,’ he replied, bruskly. 

““There is a Russian who has telephoned under ten miles of 
water,’ I continued, ‘and who claims that he can easily telephone 
across the Atlantic Ocean. He is being backed by a syndicate, 
and it is said that work will shortly be commenced on a submarine 
telephone cable.’ 

“Without a word Mr. Edison picked up a pad of paper and 
began to figure and talk. 

“*Let me see,’ he began. ‘The difficulty of telephoning in- 
creases according to the square root of the distance. He tele- 
phoned ten miles under water, did he? Well, he must have had 
some little trouble. At ten miles his difficulties are, we will say, 
one. At twenty miles his difficulties would be four. Then they 
would run up as follows: 


At GO GEO 5 oc os 600:00:0656000000666seccnneccsccecccccsesersesses 16 times as hard 
At Ga cc cbcnins. s-cceweesenss¥evceese pasnasoevekowns bseeuene 64 times as hard 
At CGT: 656.60 60.scsridaricescsdesnvenns .02 Sabeeateanen 256 times as hard 
At SOB COD 5 6 0s0d00060cdswevnucnssindeneesess1enssenedeneoene 1,024 times as hard 
AY Ge Go chs 60 0.00 .04:6b060505 5696605400 550040000 Seb 5 OCeRSES 4,096 times as hard 
At SI ib ws enc xdde Seid tewcieaseees (cena 16,384 times as hard 
Ait 0p MEE is sick ccve ne duaeeascesUcdsesnevesosceseg .....65,536 times as hard 


“This is about the distance across the Atlantic Ocean. Now, 
if that Russian can tackle and overcome a job 65,000 times as 
hard as telephoning under ten miles of water, he may possibly 
telephone across the Atlantic Ocean.’” 

The inventor went on to explain that it is not a question of 
battery, but of leakage, the overcoming of resistance, and the 
impossibility of getting rid of the current at the exact time the 
voice ceases. He concluded as follows: 


“*T will say this much about long-distance telephoning: If I 
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could erect poles three miles high I would undertake to telephone 
around the earth. As you approach the earth, however, the 
difficulties increase greatly, as they are of such a nature that I 
am afraid they can never be overcome—at least not with present 
human intelligence.’” 





Frozen Sweets in Cold Weather.—The practise of 
eating ices in winter is condemned by 7he HosPita/, and women 
are said to be its chief upholders, altho probably the writer 
speaks for England alone. He says: “It is ladies who provide 
ices in midwinter for their guests; and, so far as a pretty wide 
and careful personal observation can be relied upon, it is ladies 
who eat the ices when provided. A man, be he young, middle- 
aged, or old, is rarely, if ever, seen partaking of an ice in the 
month of December. Is it, then, the fact that blood of woman is 
of a higher temperature than that of man; that her heart pulsates 
with greater vigor, that she is less subject to gastric cramps and 
distressing colics, or to the possibilities of mere collapse due to 
sudden lowering of the temperature of the body? Not one of 
these questions can be answered in the affirmative. The blood 
of woman, instead of being better able to resist the cold than that 
of man, is less able, the action of her heart is not so vigorous 
and sustained, her nervous system is much more sensitive, and 
her stomach more likely to be the subject of cramps, and the in- 
testine of painful colics. Why is it, then, that wherever a party 
of human beings are assembled under the control and direction of 
the more conservative sex, whether the occasion be an at-home, 
or a small dining party, or a public ball, ices anywhere tempt the 
female palate and are partaken of at the risk of the sufferings we 
have mentioned, and of others there is not space to mention? It 
can only be that the female mind is so poor in resources that ices 
having once been begun, and having been found agreeable to 
ladies, are brought in as a matter of course all the year round, 
altho for the winter months they are as unsuitable for the stomach 
as a muslin dress would be for outside wear.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


ACCORDING to a German authority, turbid beer can be clarified by elec- 
tric light. It is said that if electric lamps are suspended in the fermenting 
vessels the yeasty matters are rapidly deposited with the resinous, albumi- 
nous, and glutinous substances that are always present. The result is due 
to the light itself, not to the change in temperature. 


A BANQUET was given by the Cataract Power and Conduit Company at 
the Ellicott Club, Buffalo, N. Y., on the night of January 12, to celebrate 
the successful transmission of power from Niagara Falls to Buffalo. It 
was, according to The Electrical World, **one of the most brilliant affairs 
of the kind ever held, and was a magnificent success in every way. The 
attendance, which numbered over 400, included many of Buffalo’s wealthi- 
est and most influential citizens and business men, professional men, 
capitalists, and about thirty eminent electrical engineers and others con- 
nected with the electrical industry in its various branches.” Speeches 
were made by Nikola Tesla, Francis Lynde Stetson, and others. 


SUNLIGHT UNDER WATER.—‘‘Even where the depth of the sea is 1,580 
feet, sunlight will penetrate if the water is very clear,” says /nvention. 
‘Experiments which were made in the Mediterranean near Corsica, eigh- 
teen miles from the land, prove this to be the case, and the results were 
shown by means of photographic plates. The depths to which daylight 
will penetrate depends, of course, upon the transparency of the water. 
The Mediterranean is famous for the clearness of its depths, and will 
admit light to a very great depth. Usually the light of the sun at 150 feet 
below the water surface is no more powerful than that of the moon, but at 
300 feet it is scarcely equal to the glimmer of twilight, and at 600 feet there 
is generally perpetual darkness. The spotted corals are plainly visible 
near Mindora in the Indian Ocean at 150 feet under water. The Caribbean 
Sea, which is of crystal clearness, shows objects at the bottom at a very 
great depth.” 


‘‘A SUBMARINE boat for wrecking and exploring purposes,” says The 
Engineering News, “is about to be built by the Columbian Iron Works, of 
Baltimore, after the plans of Mr. Simon Lake, a Baltimore inventor. The 
practicability of the design, it is stated, has been proved by experience 
upon a small boat. The boat will be capable of rising to the surface and 
submerging at will, and it may be propelled in any desired direction when 
on the bottom. A door may be opened, through which the occupants, by 
donning a diving-suit, may pass from the interior to the outside and back 
again. The boat will be used principally for searching the bed of the 
ocean adjacent to coast lines and in locating and recovering sunken vessels 
and their cargoes. It will be about fifty-four tons displacement and will 
carry acrew of six men. It will be propelled while on the surface by an 
engine and screw of the ordinary type, and while under water the screw 
will be driven by an electric motor, taking current from storage-batteries. 
A searchlight will light up the pathway of the vessel as she moves along 
the bottom.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MELANCHTHON CENTENNIAL. 


HE interest in the approaching quadri-centennial of Luther’s 
great coadjutor, Philip Melanchthon, which occurs on 
February 16, is rapidly increasing throughout Protestant circles. 
In Germany the authorities of church and state have been agita- 
ting the proposed celebration for many months; and a committee 
of prominent scholars from all over the Fatherland has arranged 
for the erection of a permanent memorial building in the city of 
Bretten, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, where the famous savant 
was born. The building is to be a sort of a museum and to con- 
tain Melanchthona of all kinds, such as manuscripts, portraits, 
engravings, medals, editions of the reformer’s works, etc. 

The committee has published an appeal addressed to Protestant 
Christendom in which, in a nutshell, Melancthon’s claim to the 
gratitude of posterity is set forth. The address speaks of him as 
follows: 


“The humble servant of God; the most learned of the Reform- 
ers; the colaborer of Luther; the friend of many theologians and 
scholars of Germany and other lands; the author of the Augsburg 
Confession and of the first Evangelical dogmatics; the confessor 
of the Diet of Augsburg in 1530; the professor surrounded by 
thousands of grateful pupils; the preceptor of Germany and an 
authority for the whole learned world; the creator of the evan- 
gelical Protestant school system; the author of the numerous 
constitutions for universities and higher schools; a lover of the 
arts and a friend of artists; the guardian of treasures of classical 
antiquity and the advocate of the study of nature; the learned 
scholar, whose powerful mind grasped theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, philosophy, pedagogics, philology, history, geography, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, etc.—truly a man whose unique 
multifariousness constrained even the enemies of the Reformation 
to pay him the tribute of admiration.” 


Of the articles which have appeared in America on Melanchthon 
in recent months, the most scholarly is undoubtedly that of Pres- 
ident Ethelbert D. Warfield, in 7he Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. The warm words of appreciation here spoken are all the 
more significant in coming from a scholar who does not share the 
special doctrinal position of the Wittenberg savant. The writer 
states that Melanchthon accomplished what the great Erasmus 
had failed to do, namely, unite the two striving spirits of true 
religion and true learning. Dr. Warfield asserts that the address 
of Melanchthon at Wittenberg in 1518, when he, a mere stripling, 
but withal a leading authority on the Greek, entered upon his 
duties as professor in the newly founded university, “was the 
corner-stone of the new education in Germany.” Dr. Warfield 
continues as follows: 


““Compayre, the well-known French writer on pedagogy, criti- 
cizes Melanchthon as having ‘ worked more‘for high-schools than 
schools for the people,’ the latter task being left to Luther and 
Sturm. But asa scarcely less distinguished writer upon educa- 
tional topics points out (Oscar Browning ‘ Educational Theories,’ 
p. 46), ‘the division of Christendom wrought by the Reformation 
left Protestantism without organized institutions for carrying for- 
ward the work of higher education, and it was in a large measure 
due to the labors of Melanchthon that the new learning became a 
part of the heritage of the Protestant churches. . . . Students 
thronged his lecture-room. The whole university sat at his feet. 
He put forth a Latin grammar on new principles; he prepared 
elementary treatises on logic and dialectics, on rhetoric, on phys- 
ical science, on psychology, and on ethics. These were of ines- 
timable value to Germany, as yet without schools, schoolmasters, 
or books breathing the spirit of the new learning. 

“Luther finally won for his closest comrade the youthful 
Melanchthon. It wasastrong alliance. All the elements of the 
age—peasant, burger, and noble rank; political, social, and theo- 
logical progress; intellectual, moral, and religious thirst—were 

‘well represented. Frederick was the strongest political force 
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in Germany; Melanchthon was not inferior to any contemporary 
as a man of intellect and learning; Luther was a great glowing 
soul, aflame with love to God and man, bold, capable, imagina- 
tive, simple.” 


Dr. Warfield’s article is not devoid of criticism of Melanchthon, 
He writes: 


“With a noble spirit of fellowship he sometimes showed a 
weak spirit of compromise, yielding too much to Romanism in the 
interims, surrendering the Lutheran position on the Will to a 
semi-pelagian synergism, and again and again showing that he 
was better fitted to counsel and instruct than to maintain a sys- 
tem or lead a movement.” 


THE YEAR 1896 IN THE CHURCHES. 


T has been the custom of 7he /ndependent for a long period 
to publish at the beginning of each year a review of the re- 
ligious progress of the year preceding as shown in the annual 
statistical exhibits of each of the denominations or sects. These 
exhibits are supplemented by reports and reviews of the year 
written by prominent members of the sects represented. In its 
issue of January 7, 7he /ndependent devoted thirteen pages to 
this annual exposition of the progress and present situation of the 
churches in this country. Two of the most important tables are 
those showing the number of communicants in each of the re- 
ligious bodies, as reported, and the gains for the year 1896. 
These two tables united give the following result : 
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One of the most interesting facts disclosed by these figures is 
the remarkable growth of the denomination known as the Disci- 
ples of Christ during the year 1896. A gain of 80,009 is. unpre- 
cedented in a church which until recently was comparatively un- 
known. The exceedingly small gains of the Presbyterian bodies 
are due, we are told in a footnote, to better returns than before 
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reported. The formidable gains of the Christian Scientists, 
16,276, are the aggregate gains for six years, since 18go. 

Among the individual reports in The /ndependent there are 
several which may be mentioned because of their special interest. 
Thus, Mr. F. D. Richards, who writes as the historian of The 
Latter-Day Saints, says: 


‘Our numbers are steadily increasing, and we feel assured that 
when people are converted to a thorough understanding of and a 
belief in the Gospel of Jesus Christ (which we regard as an abso- 
lute panacea for all the ills of mankind), so plainly taught by 
Him and His Apostles, they are sure to improve in all wholesome 
and good thoughts, words, and actions. . . . 

“Let me impress upon you that our aim is not only to make 
proselytes of honest seekers after light and truth, but the para- 
mount object is to warn all nations and peoples of the second 
coming of our Lord and Redeemer, and of the final consumma- 
tion of His holy will respecting the ‘dispensation of the fulness of 
times,’ which objects are very clearly foreshadowed in Holy Writ. 

“We are sending new recruits into the missionary fields of 
America, Europe, and the islands of the seas in answer to re- 
peated calls for information and help, and our elders are meeting 
with gratifying encouragement in most every field of labor, not 
being subjected to as much abuse and persecutions as in former 
times.” 


The report concerning the Christian Scientists speaks of the 
increase of 42 “chartered churches during the year and 4 Chris- 
tian Science institutes.” Other statements concerning this body 
are as follows: 


“The increase in church attendance for 1896 has been about 200 
per cent. The active ministry of the body composed of official 
church-readers (these correspond to the ministers in other 
churches), missionaries and healers, who devote their whole time 
to the healing of the sick, through the established methods of 
Christian Science, is over 6,000, and is being rapidly increased by 
the acquisition of many trained nurses, surgeons, and physicians 
ot high standing from both schools of materia medica, as well 
as many consecrated men and women from the walks of mercan- 
tile, social, religious, and literary life. . . . The chief aim of the 
movement is the restoration of the primitive Christianity ot Jesus 
through the healing of the sick and the reformation of the de- 
praved by ome and the same method. The last year has shown 
an entire change of attitude on the part of the press and of the 
thinking world toward Christian Science, both as a religion and 
a method of healing.” 


Of the Volunteers of America, a new organization, Commander- 
in-Chief Ballington Booth writes as follows: 


“Of the growth of the Volunteers during 1897 we can hardly 
write too hopefully. If since the 9th of March, when inaugu- 
rated, they have entered over 120 cities, organizing over 150 sep- 
arate societies, and have raised nearly 450 commanding officers, 
attracting some 400,000 persons to their meetings monthly, surely 
it is safe to affirm that such consecrated effort and organized 
enthusiasm will more than double the radius of its influence and 
the results of its work during the new year. Surely our army of 
reformed inebriates will bring steadiness to the step and bright- 
ness to the eye of at least double their own number; and we can 
confidently predict that those of our congregations composed of 
the wage-earning classes will be so multiplied by the new fields 
opened as to witness far larger rallyings in 1897.” 


In an editorial review of these statistics and reports 7he /nde- 
pendent says: 


“The great work of the churches is indicated in their conver- 
Sions and additions to church-membership. ‘The more pervasive 
the revival influence the larger the accessions and the steadier the 
yearly growth. Of great revival meetings there were none in 
1396; but there must have been, nevertheless, large accessions, 
because our tables of statistics show a net increase considerably 
larger than that for 1895. This net increase of well on toward 
three quarters of a million could not have been made if the addi- 
tions had not been considerably greater. The number of mem- 
bers is being constantly reduced by death, by expulsion, and other 
Causes; and the figures would cease to climb if these losses were 
not more than made good by accessions. While the table is less 
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complete than we could wish, it is evident that the bodies which 
make the most gains are, first, the Catholic; second, the Meth- 
odist; third, the Baptist; fourth, the Disciples of Christ, and 
fifth, the Lutherans. The Disciples form one of our most vigor- 
ous denominations. Its power of growth isastonishing. It must 
now be classed with the few bodies which have a miilion and 
more members. The net gains of the Presbyterian branches, as 
a whole, are disappointing. ‘That they are so small is due largely 
to a shrinkage in the Cumberland branch, which drops the esti- 
mates of former years fora large number of unreporting churches. 
The Congregational and Episcopal churches report an increase of 
about 20,000 each. There are no decreases except in a very few 
instances, and these are due, not toa decline in numbers, but to 
better statistics. 

“The gain in ministers is swollen by the five-year increase of 
the Christian Scientists, a body which appears to be growing quite 
vigorously. It is not improbable that the figures given are ex- 
tremely liberal. Not only pastors and readers, but also practi- 
tioners and healers are included. The total net gain is really 
about 5,000, which is a handsome increase. We have now a min- 
isterial force of 137,000 in round numbers, with upward of 180,000 
churches. The gain in churches is nearly 3,700. 

“Who can say that the gains in ministers, churches, and mem- 
bers in what most will agree was an off year are not encouraging? 
Where is the pessimist who can find in the results evidence of 
failure and prophecy of decline? Who can consider those mag- 
nificent figures representing the grand aggregate of religious 
forces in the United States, nearly twenty-five and a half millions, 
and say that religion has no power over the people of the United 
States? Among all these millions there are no pagans. All buta 
small fraction are Christians. Making allowance for all possible 
exceptions, we have considerably over 25,000,000 left, of which 
two thirds are Protestant and one third Catholic.” 


, 2 —— 





THE NEW RECTOR .QF- THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


R* a letter dated at Rome, November 23, 1896, the Pope noti- 

fied Cardinal Gibbons of the selection of Dr. Thomas James 
Conaty as a successor to Bishop Keane in the rectorship of the 
Catholic University of America. 
installed. 


Doctor Conaty has since been 
The Catholic Union and Times, of Buffalo, gives 
what 7he Catholic Reading Circle Review assures us is an 
“excellent and authentic” sketch of Doctor Conaty’s career. 
From this it appears that he was born in Kilnaleck, County 
Cavan, Ireland, in 1847, coming to this country four years later. 
He received a public-school education in Taunton, Mass., and 
subsequently graduated from Montreal College and Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., being ordained a priest in 1873. ‘The 
sketch continues as follows: 


“An ardent believer in the principles of total abstinence, his 
influence was directed toward promoting that movement. In 
Philadelphia, August 4, 1887, he was elected president of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America. He has since then 
been prominently identified with the temperance cause. In Jan- 
uary, 1880, he was assigned to his present charge, the Church of 
the Sacred Heart, Worcester. 

“For thirteen years he was one of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation of Worcester. He also servedaterm of six years as trustee 
of the Free Public Library. 

“Identifying himself with the Irish cause in the early days of 
the Land League, he served as treasurer of the Parnell fund and 
chairman of the committee on resolutions at the Buffalo and 
Chicago conventions. At the Philadelphia convention he was the 
acknowledged leader of the conservative party. He has lectured 
in all parts of the country on the Irish question, education, and 
temperance. His pulpit utterances have placed him in the front 
rank among his clerical brethren. 

“He has contributed frequently to the magazines on the ques- 
tions of education and total abstinence. 
he edits and publishes a periodical, 
Home Magazine. 

“At the centennial of Georgetown University in February, 1889, 


Besides his many duties, 
The Catholic School and 
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the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him. In 
October, 1894, he was selected to read a paper before the con- 
ference of Unitarian churches at Saratoga on ‘The Catholic 
Church in Its Relation to Temperance.’ This paper made a deep 
and favorable impression at the conference. 

“Since the inauguration of the summer-school movement, his 
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REV. THOMAS J. CONATY. 


great talents and splendid energies have been directed toward 
promoting the cause. For the past four years Dr. Conaty has 
acted as president of the Catholic summer school on Lake 
Champlain.” 

Dr. Conaty is further said to be “a thorough American in his 
sympathies and education,” and to be among the foremost orators 
on the American platform, with “striking physique,” ‘“command- 
ing presence,” and “a musical voice of much power.” 





POPE LEO AS A POET. 


OPE LEO XIII. has written a new poem, an ode on the 
fourteenth centenary of the baptism of Clovis. It is the 
longest poem he has yet written, consisting of nineteen four-line 
stanzas. The verses were read out—fortunate poet!—by the 
Archbishop in the Cathedral at Reims last Christmas Day. 

The London Academy in a brief review of the poem refers first 
to verses written by Pope Leo when he was but twenty years of 
age and seemed to have premonitions of early death. 
reviewer : 


Says the 


“The cracked-plate theory applies also to a sickly constitution 
—it often lasts longest. The Pope is more than eighty-seven 
years of age; but when he was only twenty he composed some 
verses on his health—you would say the health of a dying man. 
He addresses himself when he says: 


‘Wakeful till latest night, thy limbs in vain 

Court needful rest ; nor sleep nor food restore 

The strength unknown—thine eyes, all darkened o’er, 
Dejected sink, while raeked the head with pain. 
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‘Fever consumes thee; chill, as ice congeals, 
Or parched with burning thirst. Pallid as death 
Each several feature ; toils the weary breath— 
Through all thy fainting form the languor steals. 
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‘Why dream of future years with promise bland, 

While Fate swift urges? Then I said: ‘No fear 

My spirit shall quell! Death draws, indeed, so near?’ 
Cheerful I wait, to grasp his bony hand. 


*“* No fading joys allurement offer now ; 
All undelayed I pant for bliss superne! 
Glad as when wanderer’s footsteps home return, 
Or sailor when to harbor veers his prow.’ ”’ 


There, where you least expect it, is the note of Mr. Henley and 
of Stevenson. ‘No fear my spirit shall quell,’ says the Pope in 
the mood of Mr. Henley’s ‘I am the captain of my fate’; and 
Stevenson's ‘Gladly I die,’ with his sailor home from the sea and 
his huntsman home from the hili, has an almost exact counter- 
part in the closing lines of Leo XIII.’s early verses. Later, but 
still with Death as a friend in view, the Pope composed some 
lines as an inscription on his own portrait.” 


The poems written since then by the Pope constitute him “the 
most various and considerable versifier of all the Petrine line.” 
We quote what 7he Academy says of the late ode, written (we 
assume) in Latin, as all his other poems are written: 


“The various verses review events of French history; and they 
are particularly curious as illustrations of the partiality of the 
reigning pontiff for France—the only country, except his own, 
whose language he can speak with fluency and whose literature 
he can read. England, however, will hardly resent, and Mr. 
Andrew Lang will hail, the allusion to Joan of Arc, who found 

*In Heaven the strength whereby she drove from France 
The English sword and lance.’ 
But Germany, who has more recent memories, is conscious that 
this said Clovis sung by the Pope was he who was victorious over 
the Teuton, and the first two lines of the stanzas which close the 
poem, despite the pious proviso which follows, may yet be a 
nursery of international jealousies : 
‘Forever, while the ages shall advance, 
Flourish above all lands the land of France! 
Provided that the Holy Faith be still 
The goal of all her will: 
Nothing before Christ’s faith ; nor fortunate 
Is aught for long without it. Hence your state 


Drew her old fame. And may this still be all 
The glory of the Gaul!’” 





MR. MOODY AND HIS CRITICS. 


OME statements made by Mr. Moody in his recent sermons 
and newspaper articles concerning the condition and outlook 
of the Christian churches at the present day have been the occa- 
sion, as has been shown in these columns, of a great deal of 
comment in the press, secular and religious. Exception has been 
taken in particular to certain conclusions drawn by Mr. Moody 
from published statistics showing that a large number of Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches had reported no additions on 
profession of faith during the year 1896 (see LirrRAry DIGEs?, 
January 9). It is contended that the statistics referred to were 
misleading and that they formed no basis in themselves for such 
an alarming cry as Mr. Moody has raised. It is with reference to 
this matter that a contributor to The United Presbyterian writes 
as follows: 


“A true statement of facts is often misleading, and it is espe- 
cially so in this instance. To affirm that so large a number of 
churches report no additions on profession of faith would natu- 
rally lead one to imagine that Presbyterianism is on the down 
grade, and that, by and by. somebody will have a chance to write 
‘Ichabod’ on her walls. It is proposed here to institute a litte 
comparison, which will show that these fears are utterly witho: 
foundation in fact. 

“ As Americans, we are all justly proud of the wonderful growth 
in the population of our country. Indeed, some are already be- 


+ 


ginning to think that our pride is fast becoming a snare to | 
and that we would do well to close our gates and write over 
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them, ‘No admittance, except on business.” We are growing 
tired of ‘the lame and the lazy’; or to put it in plain language: 
We no longer welcome the pauper and criminal classes of Europe 
and Asia. We are growing in numbers too fast for our accom- 
modations. Now, let us see how well the Presbyterian Church 
has been keeping pace with this tremendous growth. Taking the 
census of 1870 as a base, the growth of our population up to 18go 
was 62.5 percent., orat the rate of 8.12 percent. perannum. Our 
church, estimated on 
the same principle, 
increased during 
those years, 73.75 
per cent., or at a 
yearly rate of 3.69 
per cent. For the 
ten years ending 
1890, our population 
increased 24.86 per 
cent., or 2.49 per 
cent. annually. The 
increase of the Pres- 
byterian Church for 
the same period was 
34 per cent., or 3.4 
per cent. each year. 
The annual increcse 
of our population 
since 1890, when the 
last census was 
made, has probably 
continued at about 
2.5 per cent.; our 
branch of the church 
has increased during these six years 21.62 per cent., or 3.6 per 
cent. yearly. 

“These comparisons show that our church’s per cent. of growth 
is to that of country as 7isto5. Surely that does not indicate 
that the pulpit is losing its power, or that our ministers have quit 
preaching practical truth.” 





DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


With reference to other criticisms visited upon Mr. Moody re- 
cently, Zhe Independent and The Congregationalist come to his 


defense. Thus the former says: 


“One minister says the evangelist is irreverent, not deliberately 
but on account of the excitement. He tells stories that ought not 
to be told outside the family circle. Another says Mr. Moody is 
not intellectual. 

“Mr. Moody has not college culture, he does not preach pol- 
ished, intellectual sermons, he does not belong to the school of 
scientific biblical critics; nevertheless he has strong intellectual 
powers, he knows his English Bible far better than many highly 
educated ministers, he has a tremendous grip on the great truths 
of the Gospel; and there are few preachers in this or any other 
country who can present and enforce these truths with equal 
force. Intellectual sermons do not necessarily raise the pulpit; 
nor do Moody’s plain, ungrammatical discourses lower it. Peter 
did not lower the Apostolic pulpit, tho he was less intellectual 
than Paul. 

“But Mr. Moody, it is complained, preaches against the sins of 
the age. Of course he does, and that is the right use of the 
Gospel. The Gospel means salvation from sins. ‘Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus; for he shall save his people from their sins.’ 
What sins? Sins of the age? Certainly. Not the sins of past 
ages. We have nothing to do with the sins of preceding genera- 
tions; it is the sins of the age, of to-day, our sins, that we are 
concerned about; and we need the plain truth of the Gospel to 
show them to us as God sees them, abhorrent, deadly, wicked. 
Does it lower the medical profession to treat of terrible diseases? 
Does it lower the judiciary to deal with awful crimes? The 
preacher must preach righteousness, and he must hold up God’s 
standard against all unrighteousness, if he would be a faithful 
ambassador of Christ, who brought the sins of professing believers 
of his day home to them.” 


In an editorial note on the same general subject 7ie Congre- 
gationalist has this to say: 


“Mr. Moody freely criticizes ministers and churches, and natu- 
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rally enough they criticize him. He perhaps would admit that 
he is as much open tocriticism as they are. But no onecan know 
Mr. Moody, or hear him speak or join with him in prayer, with- 
out the conviction that he loves the church with all his heart, that 
he longs intensely for the salvation of men, that he lives near to 
God and wants to get nearer to Him. His impatience with Chris- 
tians for not living holier lives and working more earnestly to 
win others to Christ is just the feeling that he exercises toward 
himself. He has long had, and continues to have, wonderful 
evidence that he is used by God to bring men to repentance for 
sin and into new life in Christ. Wesay, God bless him for that 
and bless his work. For every sinner born anew by the Holy 
Spirit through Mr. Moody’s preaching and every Christian lifted 
to a higher plane of spiritual life we thank God. The church will 
survive unjust criticism from those who seek her prosperity, and 
will gain strength through every impulse toward holiness aroused 
by the trumpet-calls of men who feel, as Mr. Moody does, the 
Word of God in their hearts as a fire shut up in their bones.” 


The Watchman (Baptist, Boston) also has an observation to 


offer in this same general line. It says: 


“We doubt whether Mr. Moody and ‘Sam’ Jones, who appear 
just now to be putting the main emphasis of their preaching upon 
the sins of church-members, are altogether true to their own 
best ideals. There are in every community some professed 
Christians who bring an open shame upon the churches. There 
are some who lead double lives, and there are others who are 
built upon the principle of the water-tight compartment. The 
religion that is in one section of their natures never by any pos- 
sibility mingles with their business or their pleasures. Still, after 
making all these deductions, it remains true that the church- 
members of the United States, as a class, live clean and honest 
lives. They are sincere people, who seek to practise what they 
believe.” 


RECENT BABYLONIAN DISCOVERIES. 


UCH has been published concerning the excavations which 
have been carried on by the expedition of the University 

of Pennsylvarfia among the ruins of Nippur, in northern Baby- 
lonia. Innumerable remains of a civilization that flourished at 
least 8,000 years ago have been discovered, and texts that furnish 
us with a continuous history of Babylonia since that period. 
These discoveries are among the most important of modern times, 
and have been reinforced by the finding at ancient Telloh, in the 
extreme south of Chaldea, by a French expedition, of a “library,” 
Telloh, 
however, was but a provincial town of Babylonia, while Nippur, 


containing 33,000 clay tablets, formed 5,000 years ago. 


or Niffer, or Nuffar, was the center of ancient Babylonian civiliza- 
tion. In Tue Literary DiceEst last September (September 12, p. 
618) a description of the “find” made by Professor Hilprecht, the 
We 
find in 7he Contemporary Review (January) an article on the 
same subject by Prof. A. H. Sayce, from which we quote the fol- 


historian of the expedition, and his associates, was given. 


lowing extract: 


“Nippur was, in fact, one of the oldest seats of Babylonian 
religion and civilization. Its great temple, dedicated to the god 
called by the Sumerians Mul-lil or El-lil, ‘the lord of the ghost- 
world,’ was coeval with the beginnings of Chaldean history. 
Here the old Shamanistic beliefs of Sumerian Babylonia, which 
peopled the universe with innumerable spirits, were first orga- 
nized intoan official cult. Inlater days, when Semitic rulers took 
‘the place of the Sumerian princes, and Semitic priests succeeded 
to the sorcerers and magicians of an earlier age, the Sumerian 
Mul-lil became the Semitic Bel or Baal, to whom this earth and 
the under-world were assigned asa domain. The Bel of Nippur, 
however, eventually faded into the background before the younger 
Bel-Merodach of Babylon. When Babylon was made the capital 
of a united Babylonia, its god assumed supremacy over the other 
deities of the Babylonian cities, and the older Bel was relegated 
to a subordinate place. 

“It is among the ruins of the temple of this older Bel that the 
American excavators have been working. For the first time in 
Babylonia they have systematically carried their shafts through 
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the various strata of historical remains which occupy the site, 
carefully noting the objects found in each, and wherever possible 
clearing each stage away whew once it had been thoroughly ex- 
amined. The work began in 1888, about two hundred Arabs 
being employed as laborers. For two seasons, until May 1890, 
the excavations were continued under the direction of Dr. Peters. 
‘The site was surveyed, trial trenches were dug, and systematic 

















PROFESSOR HERMAN V. HILPRECHT. 


exploration made in certain places. Among the objects discov- 
ered were about ten thousand tablets and inscribed fragments, 
some of which go back to the earliest epoch of Chaldean history. 
Then for three years the work of the expedition was discontinued, 
but in the spring of 1893 it was resumed more vigorously than 
ever by Mr. J. H. Haynes. For three full years it was carried 
on, with an interruption of only two months. What this meant 
can best be understood by the fact that Mr. Haynes’s one Euro- 
pean companion, Dr. Meyer, succumbed after a few months to 
the pestilential atmosphere of the Babylonian marshes, and dur- 
ing the rest of the time Mr. Haynes was left to fight single- 
handed against fevers, and Bed4win, and all the usual difficulties 
which attend excavations in the Ottoman dominions. 

“As Professor Hilprecht says: ‘It was indeed no easy task for 
any European or American to dwell thirty-four months near these 
insect-breeding and pestiferous Affej swamps, where the temper- 
ature in perfect shade rises to the enormous height of 120° F., 
where the stifling sand-storms from the desert rob the tent of its 
shadow and parch the human skin with the heat of a furnace, 
where the ever-present insects bite and sting and buzz through 
day and night, while cholera is lurking at the threshold of the 
camp, aid treacherous Arabs are planning robbery and murder ; 
and yet during all these wearisome hours to fulfil the duties of 
three ordinary men.’ 

“But the task was at last accomplished, and the excavations at 
Nippur were carried deeply and widely enough not only to reveal 
the history of the city itself but also to open up a new vista in the 
forgotten history of civilized man. 

“The history of civilization has been taken back into ages 
which a short while since were still undreamed of. Professor 
Hilprecht, the historian of the expedition, upon whom has fallen 
the work of copying, publishing, and translating the multitudi- 
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nous texts discovered in the course of it, declares that we car. no 
longer ‘hesitate to date the founding of the temple of Bel and 
the first settlements in Nippur somewhere between 6,000 and 
7000 B.c., possibly even earlier.’ At any rate the oldest monu- 
ments which have been disinterred there belong to the fifth or 
sixth millennium before the Christian era. Hitherto we have 
been accustomed toregard Egypt as the land which has preserved 
for us the earliest written monuments of mankind, but Babyionia 
now bids fair to outrival Egypt.” 


Professor Sayce retaliates upon some of the German critics who 
have made merry over the credulity of Assyriologists for accept- 
ing as authentic the inscriptions of Nabonidos, fixing the date of 
the reign of Sargon, hitherto “the earliest fixed date in Baby- 
lonian history.” 
vindicate the Assyriologists and discredit German criticism. 


The discoveries at Nippur, says the Professor, 
But 
the tablets unearthed at Nippur carry the history back far beyond 
Sargon; and yet donot reach the beginnings of Babylonian civili- 


zation. Says Professor Sayce again: 


“It would seem that the temple of Mul-lil must have been 
founded at least as early as 6000 B.c. And yet, as far back as we 
can penetrate, we still find inscribed monuments and other evi- 
dences of civilization. It is true that the characters are rude and 
hardly yet lifted above their pictorial forms. They have, how- 
ever, ceased to be pictures, and have already become that cursive 
script which we call cuneiform. For the beginnings of Baby- 
lonian writing we have still tosearch among the relics of centuries 
that lie far behind the foundation of the temple of Nippur.” 





Dr. Hale’s Report on Church Entertainments.— 
The caustic article by Rev. Dr. W. B. Hale in the December 
Forum (Lirerary Dicest, January g) has aroused some strong 
protests. Zzon’s Herald (Boston, Meth. Episc.) has taken the 
pains to inquire into each case in which a Methodist church was 
involved in Dr. Hale’s report, the inquiry consisting in a note to 
the pastor of each church. In its issue of January 13 the replies 
are published. In one case no reply was received. In another, 
the reported entertainment is said never to have occurred. In 
the four other cases, the entertainments are described as in no 
way offensive or improper. The editor concludes with the fol- 
lowing: 


“Our inquiries force us to the conclusion that Dr. Hale is an 
utterly unreliable reporter of the charges which he has assumed 
to make. It seems that he has taken the newspaper reports sent 
him as authority, and has presented as facts the worst features 
given, without making any inquiry, even of churches near at 
hand, concerning the truth of theallegations made. Starting cut 
with the determination that he will make a case against the 
churches, he uses, with adroit and forceful skill, and with no real 
knowledge of the declarations in hand, the most sensational 
charges of a sensational press. We first read Dr. Hale’s article 
with grateful sympathy, believing he was doing good service to 
Christianity in his revelations. Our investigation constrains us 
to say that he is neither an authentic historian nor a reliable 
witness. He both traduces the churches and misleads the general 
public.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A NEW sect has sprung up in Brazil, which is headed by one Antonio 
Conselheiro, who calls himself *‘ The Good Jesus.”’ He and his followers 
swoop down upon the villages, take possession of them, and appoint one of 
their own number as governor. There was lately a hot conflict between 
them and the state troops—about 150 of Conselheiro’s followers being 
killed. It is said that he isin league with the monarchist faction. 


The Christian World, of London, declares that “the Anglican clergy, 
relieved by the last election from imminent disestablishment, are threat- 
ened with a danger nearer home. The ‘revolt of the daughters’ has ex- 
tended to the parsonage. A clergyman's daughter voices the movement 
in a letter to acontemporary, in which she complains of the too ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere of the clerical home. The vicar, his wife, his curate, per- 
sistently talk ‘shop.’ ‘Parish work, parish meetings, schools, clubs, 
services, decorations, diocesan, parochial, and clerical chit-chat form the 
staple of family conversation.’ Under these circumstances the younger 
ones, we are told, ‘long to fling up the windows of their mind’ to admit a 
little more fresh air, and secretly resolve on leading a wider life as soon as 
they have the opportunity.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY IN CANADA. 


UR Canadian contemporaries rejoice, one and all, over the 

possibility of lasting harmony between Great Britain and 

the United States. In view of the temper of the United States 

Senate, however, they are inclined to think that the news is too 
good to be true. 

The Monetary Times, Toronto, fears that the treaty is in some 
danger, owing to the jealousy of the Senators, who begrudge the 
President and the Secretary their glory. “But,” adds the paper, 
“in any case Great Britain and President Cleveland and Mr. 
Olney have done their duty.” Zhe Sun, St. Jobn, N. B., says: 


“We can not know to-day how far this treaty may be useful in 
averting war between two kindred peoples or among other 
nations. At present comfort may be found in the fact that the 
agreement represents a strong desire on the part of two govern- 
ments that peace shall be maintained between the countries they 
represent. . . . The weak point of the arbitration tribunal asa 
machine for settling disputes is that five of the six judges must 
agree to the finding. The history of arbitrations between Great 
Britain and the United States does not support the hope of a 
majority of five to one, where each nation has the appointment of 
three arbitrators. The judges appointed are no doubt conscien- 
tious in their decisions, but asa rule they find their own country 
right. . . . We therefore apprehend that the proposed scheme 
will not be found very effective in disposing of grave territorial 
disputes. It will not furnish the majority of five to one in any 
grave case. 

“A peaceful purpose will be served, however, even in those 
territorial matters. The attempt to arbitrate must precede hostile 
action, and an attempt to mediate must come between them. 
This means long delay and time for serious reflection. War can 
not be declared in haste and therefore is less likely to be declared, 
Finally, it may be noted that the agreement lasts only for five 
years, and is therefore rather to be accepted as a pledge of amica- 
ble feeling and friendly purpose than asasafeguard against war.” 


The Toronto Wor/d fears that the United States, wishing to 
be recognized as a predominant power on this continent, will 
object to the treaty because it makes no mention of the Monroe 
doctrine, which many Americans regard as an article of interna- 


tional law rather than an expression of private opinion. But 7he 
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YOUNG CANUCK (catching on behind Mr. Bull and Miss Columbia): “ Here’s 
hopin’ they may go on forever and never fall out.” 
—The World, Toronto. 
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World thinks that the treaty should be passed to gain time !n 


case of international disputes. It says: 


“However much the flaw-pickers may object to the proposed 
treaty, their opposition falls flat in the light of a provision of the 
convention which gives either party the right to make the award 
invalid by merely protesting against it. The treaty really binds 
neither nation as to the award. It is merely a legal provision 
insuring a reasonable discussion of all matters in dispute between 
the two countries instead of leaving their settlement to national 
prejudice and momentary passion. It gives the nation time to 
regain its senses after an outbreak of passion and to express its 
second sober thought.” 


The Witness thinks the United States Senators are traitors to 
the Anglo-Saxon race if they do not pass the treaty. The Mon- 
treal Hera/d thinks there is no middle course. England and the 
United States must be warm friends, unless they are to be bitter 


enemies. Zhe Globe, Toronto, hopes that the jingo element in 


the United States will favor the treaty “to spite poor Canada, 
whose hopes of annexation are damped bythe treaty.” Principal 
Grant, who is not much in favor of the Venezuela settlement, 
writes in 74e Queen's Quarterly as follows: 

“But the British people would welcome any settlement with 
Venezuela if there was tacked on to it provision for a general 
board of arbitration to settle all disputed questions between 
them and their kinsfolk. Faith in the principle of arbitration has 
taken possession of the best people of both countries; and it is 
a good thing, therefore, that it is to be tried in a simple form and 
under favorable auspices. Even if the court does nothing else it 
will serve as a buffer and give time for reflection. Our neighbors 
need that above everything else; for they are a sentimental and 
sensation-loving people, and they will now be able to get up 
steam to any extent simply that they may blow it off into space. 
New York markets will no longer go to pieces even if a President 
should rage and Congress pass warlike resolutions without a day's 
delay and without a dissenting voice.” 


On the whole, however, the treaty is regarded as an evidence 
of the high state of civilization reached by the English-speaking 
races, and the majority of our Canadian contemporaries express 
themselves in terms of which the following excerpt from the 
Fredericton, N. B., Hera/d may serve as a sample: 


“The signing of the treaty is certainly an event of stupendous 
importance, and marks a great advance step in the history of the 
two nations. It is indeed, as a London journal puts it, the event 
of the nineteenth century, and is a fitting circumstance for the 
closing years of Victoria’s long reign. No doubt President 
Cleveland will regard it also as the grandest event of his official 
career, and civilized nations the world over will rejoice that the 
two most enlightened, most cultivated, and most Christianized 
nations of the globe have reached such a wise and satisfactory 
conclusion.” 





THE ARBITRATION TREATY IN EUROPE, 


HE arbitration treaty is commented upon favorably every- 
where with regard to its intent, but there is much diver- 
gence of opinion about its possible effect. Many of our European 
contemporaries regard it as a step in the direction of universal 
peace. Others believe that it is merely a promise on the part of 
England and the United States to cease the petty quarrels in 
which they are frequently engaged. Some think it a smart move 
on the part of England to raise her prestige without the expense 
of heavy armaments, for which the moral and perhaps the practi- 
cal support of the United States will be substituted. A good 
sample of the most enthusiastic commentators is 7he Daz/y 
Chronicle, London, which says: 


“The cause of peace—mightiest of all the causes on which 
hangs the future of humanity—may well be better served by 
showing how even an empire, menaced at a thousand points and 
jealous to punctilio of all its rights, can adopt,the principle of 
arbitration frankly, and yet risk nothing to which even a timid 
Minister can reasonably object. So long as the treaty stands, the 
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Some papers suggest that the treaty is likely to produce a false 
sense of security in England, and cause the British Empire to 
neglect its defenses. 

The St. James's Gazette, London, says: 


“The treaty is satisfactory, but it has its dangers. Where the 
dispute bears on territorial matters or on a ‘question of principle 
of grave general importance affecting national rights as distin- 
guished from private rights,’ the award, to be binding, must be 
agreed on by five out of the six members of the tribunal of arbi- 
tration; which is practically an impossible condition. In sucha 
case there is to be no King of Sweden and Norway or other inde- 
pendent umpire. . . . Where we may go wrong is in forgetting 
this. When we see, one after another, the minor questions which 
would in the ordinary way have been disposed of by the Foreign 
Offices, submitted to the arbitral tribunals, we may get ourselves 
into the state of mind in which we shall believe that every ques- 
tion will be so settled, and that, so far as the United States is 
concerned, we may dismiss from consideration the thought that 
we shall ever have to defend our interests by other means than 
the arguments of counsel. This would be a real peril for both 
nations; but more particularly for us, who are never likely to be 
the aggressors. When the aggression comes—as come it may— 
we shall be thrown off our balance, materially and morally, if we 
have been counting too confidently on the protection provided by 
the new method.” 

The Westminster Gazette says: 

“We are afraid that this treaty will not be necessarily a prec- 
edent for Europe. The great difficulty of arbitration in Europe 
is that it must rest on the status guo: 

“Arbitration must proceed, like law, from titles, which in in- 
ternational relations are treaties. It can only say that such and 
such a nation ought by existing treaties to be in possession of 
such and such territory, and it must therefore, if it is to cover all 
cases, take the existing state of things and crystallize it from the 
moment of its start. When a pushful and vigorous race over- 
flows upon the territory of a weak and decaying neighbor, it must, 
according to the only rules of justice known to it, turn back the 
first and confirm and reestablish the second. . . . We wish to say 
nothing cynical, but who can look about him and fail to feel that 
justice and morality are not all the factors which determine the 
dealings of nations, but that physical force and sheer superiority 
in numbers and vigor are at the root of a large number of the 
claims which one country makes against another ?” 

A portion of the Continental press is inclined to deny that Eng- 
land and America have established an extraordinary and far- 
reaching precedent. The 7aged/att, Graz, sees nothing remark- 
able in the treaty. Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Italy, three 
countries whose interests are often in conflict, and who have 
fought with each other in the second half of the present century, 
managed to form an alliance to preserve the peace of Europe. It 
would be strange, thinks the paper, if two nations whose interests 
are so much akin as those of England and the United States 
could not agree that they will settle disputes without flying at 
each other’s throats right off. But many European papers hold 
views in accordance with those of The Two Republics, an Amer- 
ican paper published in Mexico. 
ness it is to foster American interests in the great Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republic, says: 


Our contemporary, whose busi- 


“Such an agreement on the surface seems to be simply what it 
reads; but it undoubtedly means a great deal more. It means 
that there will be no more talk of British isolation among the 
European powers who are neighborly enough while England is 
armed to the eyebrows. It means also that the Monroe doctrine 
has ceased to be a fancy or hobby of the United States, but that 
it has taken its place among the unwritten international laws and 
will have to be respected as such. The Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion treaty was a great instrument.” 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, a highly offi- 
cial paper, expresses itself to the following effect: 
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doors of that court of nations will be always open; and if its 
action did nothing else it can not fail at least tointerpose between 
the outbreak and the arbitrament of any quarrel a period of ra- 
tional discussion on acknowledged principles of law.” 
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It is quite natural that England, whose position among the 
nations has been acquired without the expenditure of much exer- 
tion, and while the other nations of Europe were too busy to 
notice what England was doing, now seeks to preserve her unduly 
large share of the world’s surface by means of treaties. There is 
an immense amount of humbug in this show of love between the 
English and Americans. Both nations think they can Anglicize 
the world, but other peoples have little reason to assist them in 
doing so by fostering the degrading idea of universal peace. If, 
therefore, President Cleveland includes the great powers of 
Europe among the nations which will follow the example of the 
United States, he is likely to hit very wide of the mark. The 
ordinary diplomatic machinery will suffice for the settlement of 
money questions in Europe. ‘Territorial questions are much more 
important to European countries than to England and the United 
States, which are separated by the ocean. 


The Journal des Débats, Paris, says: 


“There was every reason to hope that such a treaty would be 
formed. Between these two nations hardly any difficulties arise 
that do not come within the scope of arbitration, and there is a 
tendency to consolidation among the English-speaking races. 
Moreover, on both sides, and particularly on the side of England, 
much consideration has been shown. Still, unpleasant surprises 
have occurred. American jingoism has injured American inter- 
ests as much at the time of the Venezuelan affair as now with 
regard to Cuba. The existence of a machinery for arbitration, 
always ready to act, will no longer allow American brutality in 
international matters to have its way. England and the United 
States are concluding an arbitration treaty not for specific cases, 
but against every difficulty that may arise between them. ‘This 
phase of the transaction necessarily interests the whole civilized 
world.” 


The Volks-Zettung, Cologne, and the Germania, Berlin, 
praise the treaty highly, and attribute it to the exertions of the 
Catholic Church in America. The Volks-Zettung says: 


“The success of this treaty is likely to lead to others. If the 
endeavors of the Pan-American Congress of 1889 should meet 
with success in future, lasting peace will have been established 
for 120,000,000 of people in America, and millions of English- 
speaking people outside of it. In nolittle degree this is due to the 
earnest work of the archbishops of Baltimore, Armagh, and 
Westminster on behalf of the treaty.”—7ranslations made /or 
Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 





DOES THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM INCREASE 
DRUNKENNESS? 


ESTRICTIONS upon the barter and sale of intoxicating 
liquor have not been attended with the expected results in 
Norway. Drunkenness has increased, and at such a rate that it 
is considered by some impossible to attribute it to anything but 
the Gothenburg system. 


gians of all classes to keep as large a stock of liquor in the house 


It has become customary with Norwe- 


as their means will permit, and steady tippling is the result. 
Some data regarding the increase of drunkenness are published 
by the Dagd/adet, Christiania, together with a comparison which, 
to our Norwegian contemporary, seems convincing that the Goth- 
enburg system is at fault. 
We quote the following from its remarks: 


The Dagbladet compares Copenhagen 
with its own city. 


“There is little, if any, difference in the national character ©! 
the Norwegians and the Danes. Yet the statistics of the police 
courts show a most remarkable difference with regard to the 
sobriety of the inhabitants of Christiania and Copenhage?. 
Copenhagen has 340,000 inhabitants. In the years 1893, 1801 and 
1895, 6,250 to 6,750 arrests for drunkenness were made. Cliristi- 
ania has 180,000 inhabitants, and arrests for drunkenness formerly 
were at the same ratio as in the Danish capital. But sinc: the 
introduction of the Gothenburg system drunkenness has incr‘ ased 
enormously in Christiania, and in 1896 there were no less than 
10,500 arrests, when there should have been hardly 3,000. 

“Restriction in the sale of liquor evidently has not had the 
desired effect. A single company has the monopoly for tl sale 
of liquor, as the few small dealers whose license is not yet run out 
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do not count for much. From Saturday noon to Monday morning 
no liquor can be purchased, for the branch offices of the company 
are closed, and an agent of the company takes his stand in every 
restaurant licensed to furnish liquor with meals during the week. 
As an additional measure, the tax on spirits was raised in the 
beginning of 1896, yet the number of arrests for drunkenness is 
2,000 in excess of the preceding year! 

“These 2,000 cases can, perhaps, be accounted for. The tariff 
on foreign wines is very low, in accordance with existing treaties. 
When the tax on spirits was raised, the importation of cheap wines 
increased enormously, especially that of /addevin (store-wine), a 
product prepared out of the dregs of better-class wines in wine- 
producing countries. It has a sweet taste and is very cheap, but 
it is also very intoxicating. Its consumption may have caused 
the sudden increase of arrests for drunkenness. But even if we 
deduct 2,000 cases as due to the use of /addevin, the fact remains 
that, under the Gothenburg system, there are 8,500 arrests for 
drunkenness instead of the less than 3,000 which Christiania should 
have according to the ratio of Copenhagen, where no prohibitory 
laws are enforced. The police of Copenhagen, it should be re- 
membered, are as strict as the police of Christiania.”— 7rans/aled 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





PREVENTION OF DUELS BY “ARBITRATION.” 


ROMPTED by the severe criticism of many of his subjects 
regarding the prevalence of dueling, Emperor William II. 
has appointed a committee of officers to suggest proper means for 
lessening the evil. ‘The committee has finished its work, and the 
Emperor has based upon its findings certain regulations, con- 
tained in an Imperial edict. ‘The Emperor’s order bears a 
similarity to the Anglo-American arbitration treaty, in that, 
like the treaty, it does not exclude an appeal to arms altogether. 
Quarrels are to be settled by a council of honor. In case of an 
appeal, the regular court of honor must busy itself with the 
quarrel. At the last resort the Emperor is to be appealed to in 
person. The order stipulates expressly that “the dictates of honor 
and the customs of rank” must be taken into consideration in 
prohibiting a combat. 
The Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, says: 


“As the committee appointed by the Emperor had finished its 
work, it was very judicious to publish the Imperial rescript with- 
out further delay, especially as several duels have taken place of 
late. The order will allay much restlessness. Every one ac- 
knowledges that dueling is not practised much in the army; 
duels are generally the result of quarrels between citizens and 
soldiers, especially officers of the reserve. It will be seen that 
the Emperor has done his duty as the guardian of law and order, 
for only persons whose political understanding remains infantile 
will expect that a custom which has the force of early education 
behind it can be abolished at once. Dueling will, however, be- 
come reduced to a minimum.” 


With a large part of the German public, however, the question 
is not one of safety, but of class privilege. OSicers, officials, 
medical men, lawyers, civil engineers, artists, the squires, the 
reputable manufacturers, and literary men of high standing are 
all in danger of a challenge to mortal combat. Yet the majority 
of them believe that the duel can not be abolished altogether. On 
the other hand the men engaged in mercantile pursuits and the 
majority of journalists are often refused the privilege of a combat 
by members of the professions just named. The excuse is that 

isiness men, if successful, must make use of certain sharp prac- 
tises which are not consistent with honor, and the journalists are 

iarged with habitual and intentional deviation from the path of 
ith. It is among these classes that the agitation against the 
Ciel is carried on most bitterly. The Natzon, Berlin, declares 
tiat the law must remove such class distinctions. Itsays: * 
No doubt the Imperial edict will much reduce dueling in 
cases in which both parties are officers. But if one of the per- 
Sons concerned in such a quarrel is a civilian, the edict will have 
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much less force. The Emperor's order may reduce the evil, but 
does not get at its root, and the laws of the state and of morality 
are violated as before. Public opinion must assist the Emperor, 
and public opinion should be reminded that if a duel is permitted 
in any one case, its justification will be claimed for many others. 
Duels will be less frequent now, but the agitation must be con- 
tinued until it is abolished altogether. The people must not rest 
because we have, thanks to the action of the Emperor, advanced 
a step in the right direction. . That the law can eradicate the 
evil, is not likely. Custom must mark it objectionable.” 

The Nation ends its comment by quoting Professor Binding's 
words: “A monarch possessed of sufficient wisdom and courage 
to break with the ancient prejudice that an officer who does not, 
at the last instance, accept a duel is unworthy of his rank, will 
earn the gratitude of the nation and of a not unimportant number 
of the officers.” The National Zeitung thinks the council of 
honor should have the power to punish the party who has given 
an insult. The Vossische Zeitung wishes special rules in case 
of a quarrel between an officer and a civilian. The Socialist 
organs, which repudiate the idea of personal honor on principle, 
declare that nothing is gained until duelists are executed as mur- 
derers. The Kreuz Zettung declares that this is only another 
instance of Socialist inconsistency, for French Socialists, who are 
sometimes offered a duel, do not refuse to fight, and the great 
prophet of German Socialism, Ferdinand Lassaile, was killed in a 
duel the result of an affazre d'amour. 

The Imperial order has been discussed much in the English 
papers, but their comments reveal that the writers are not ac- 
quainted with Germany. Thus 7%e Spectator, London, says: 

“In our opinion, by far his best plan would have been to an- 
nounce that he would dismiss any party to a duel from the army 
unless it could be shown that in the case of regimental officers the 
seconds had called on the colonel, stated shortly the cause of the 
duel, and had received his leave to fight. This would give the 
colonel—in the case of colonels and superior officers it might be 
the general of the division or the commander-in-chief of an army 
corps—a right of veto over all duels—a veto which he would use 
to stop duels brought about by tavern brawls. No doubt this plan 
would involve a certain recognition of dueling. It would, how- 
ever, stop the worst cases, and would not infringe military feeling 
on points of honor. Most soldiers would feel that if the colonel 
vetoed the duel there was no proper excuse for fighting.” 

The suggestions contained in the above have long been in prac- 
tise in the Prussian army, and duels between officers are rare. 
The Daily Chronicle alone seems to understand that even an 
Emperor can not offend with impunity the influential classes of 
his nation. It says: 

“Needless to say, he does not forbid recourse to the sword 
among militarymen. He inculcates, however, the Christian duty 
of accepting the hand of the insulter if offered in reconciliation. 
But let nobody in Prussia imagine that he can jostle an officer, 
and then offer him his hand with certain impunity. The hand— 
not the cheek—is only to be accepted ‘so far as the honor of the pro- 
fession and good manners permit.’ The Kaiser’s position in the 
matter, we must recognize in fairness, is a difficult one, and he 
has probably gone as far as he dared. He could not afford to 
offend the military class at the very moment when he is engaged 
in assuring it that it is the one safeguard of the state against the 
‘revolutionary’ tendencies developing among civilians.”— 77 ams- 
lations made for THe LITERARY DiIGEsT. 





ALEXANDER II. introduced trial by jury in Russia, but the courts dispense 
with it as much as possible, and seek to abolish it altogether. The reason 
is not that the authorities wish to curtail the liberties of the people, for the 
most progressive and enlightened judges are among the opponents of jury 
trials. They complain that it is difficult to muster an intelligent and im- 
partial jury. Phe most incredible stories are told of Russian jurymen. 
Thus, the foreman of a jury declared he would not send a poor fellow to 
prison because it happened to be his (the juryman’s) birthday. Another 
jury had agreed upon a verdict of guilty when the church bells began to 
ring. They revised their verdict because a holiday had begun. A burglar 
was allowed to go free because the man whom he had robbed had refused 
to lend him money. This, in the opinion of the jury, was a direct incentive 
to crime. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF ANARCHISTS. 


R. OLINDO MALOGODI has a cheering message to de- 
liver tosociety. He has had rare opportunities of studying 
the genus Anarchist, and finds that he is not nearly so dangerous 
a being as he is thought to be. This is not because he does not 
intend to be dangerous, but because he is a dreamer, incapable of 
carrying out his vast designs. Dr. Malogodi is one of the Lom- 
broso school of criminologists, and he writes on ‘‘ The Psychology 
of Anarchist Conspiracies” in The Westminster Review (Janu- 
ary). Here is the beginning of his analysis of the anarchistic 
character : 


“One of the most prominent characteristics in the psychology 
of the Anarchist, as well as in that of the conspirator in general, 
is the extraordinary predominance of the visionary imagination 
over all other faculties, including that of critical judgment and of 
reasoning. Moreover, the causes which produce in the midst of 
our orderly social system the Anarchist type of individual are 
many and complex; but undoubtedly the prevalence of the imag- 
inative over the critical faculty is the cause which exercises the 
greatest influence. So true it is that the type of the Anarchist, 
if not in practise, at least in intellectual characteristics, is to be 
found not only among delinquents, but very frequently in the 
highest classes of mankind (humanely speaking), that in which 
the imaginative faculty is most highly developed—the artist class. 
Tolstoi, Verlaine, Vallés, Nietszche are, from a certain point of 
view, the brothers of Henry and Vaillant. 

“This hypertrophy of the imaginative faculty. which I have 
always observed in all the Anarchists with whom I have come 
into contact (those gifted with remarkable intellectual faculties 
not excepted), and which in itself constitutes a want of mental 
equilibrium, is exaggerated by the special conditions of life in 
which Anarchists find themselves; above all, by the ‘inactivity to 
which they are condemned.” 


While the deeds of the Anarchists several years ago in Italy, 
France, and Spain gave an impression of great activity, yet, we 
are told, the actual product of their activity was very scanty in 
comparison with the number of the Anarchists—2,o00 in Italy 
alone, and 1,500 at least in France. The cause of this lack of 
results is, as intimated above, that “all their psychological en- 
ergy is inevitably directed toward fermenting visions and dreams 
in their already unbalanced brains.” Dr. Malogodi still further 
explains the matter as follows: 


“Positive psychology has already proved that while the intel- 
lectual faculties of reasoning and criticism possess very little ex- 
pansive force, those of sentiment and imagination, based on sim- 
pler elements, on the emotional and pictorial faculties, are 
enormously contagious. Humanity is exposed to epidemics of 
sentiment and visions, and to these no epidemic of good sense is 
to be found as an antidote. Therefore in these anarchical assem- 
blages reciprocal excitation exercises an extraordinary influence, 
and leads the whole group to such grades of visionary intoxica- 
tion, tosuch paroxysms of imagination as not one of the individuals 
composing the group would singly be capable of experiencing. 

“Predominance of the imaginative faculty, inaction, and mutual 
psychological excitation are the three fundamental elements of 
the colossal imaginings of anarchical conspirators. And thus, 
from the gatherings of these generaly half-mad, half-imbecile, 
half-criminal individuals, from obscure clubs met for drinking 
and chatting in suburban public-houses, there arises a continuous 
misty cloud of terribly grandiose plots against society, grotesquely 
impracticable, perhaps, but beside which the most sensational 
revelations of the police seem insipid. In the gravest moment 
(justly considered such) of agitation and anarchical conspiracy in 
Italy, one of the best painters of the present day, an Anarchist— 
and harmless as a child—who was au courant of all the threads 
of the dark world of conspiracy, kept me informed of all. It was 
a question of huge projects which were to continue day after day. 
Dynamite and the dagger were relegated to a secondary position ; 
the upsetting of trains and explosions were mere child’s play in 
comparison. The idea was to poison the aqueducts of towns, 
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either by poisonous matter or by means of microbes, to call 
typhus and cholera to the aid of the anarchist Utopia. It wasa 
ghastly exposition, enough to make one shudder even to hear it 
mysteriously talked about. Yet, to the great indignation of my 
confidente, 1 only laughed at it and never troubled to warn the 
police of these infernal plots.” 


In the second part of his article, the writer goes on to state that 
the reciprocal equilibrium between imagination and action, be- 
tween idea and deed, is a psychological law that applies with 
especial force to “these dreamers and opium-smokers of the social 
problem.” The more monstrous the development of an idea in 
the mind the more the energy necessary to action becomes dimin- 
ished. Perhaps, also, the very size of their plans is due to the 
desire of an excuse for inaction. We quote again: 


“Every new, grander, and more terrible project kills the one 
before it and puts off indefinitely the necessity for action, leaving 
these cowards in life the comfort of taking their ease and dozing 
on the pillow of idle dreams. In this mean strife those who 
succeed in getting out of it, in securing safe posts (on pretext of 
directing the plot intellectually) are the most intelligent, and 
those who remain are poor creatures, the exploited of the Utopia, 
weak-minded, ingenuous, and deluded. Finally, we may note 
that another token of this prudence in avoiding danger is given 
by the character more and more assumed by their crimes. Those 
forms of crime are chosen which offer less exposure to danger, 
but they are also the most futile—the attempts made on public 
edifices. These miners of society really end by only undermin- 
ing a corner of some solitary and deserted palace.” 


Even those plots that do succeed, Dr. Malogodi says, belong 
not to the Anarchists, numerous as they are, but to the more lim- 
ited groups of Fenians or Nihilists, who have more definite aims. 
The anarchist is an egoist. The very hyperesthesia of their per- 
sonality that forces them into conflict with society renders them 
incapable of the self-sacrifice and social subordination necessary 


to the execution of their plans. The writer concludes: 


“ Anarchism will continue to live in asmall way on small deeds. 
And the gravest danger of anarchism does not lie in its conspira- 
cies, which always vanish like soap-bubbles, or in the projects of 
the leaders, who take care to preserve themselves from the dan- 
gers of action, but in the possibility that in their associations, in 
that artificial atmosphere, there may chance to be some individual 
whose intelligence is too mediocre to criticize, yet who at the 
same time is capable of action—in short, one of those poor 
wretches who become at once executors and victims of the talkers, 
precisely as was the case with Caserio.” 





ARE GENIUSES LONG-LIVED? 


O, says the popular verdict, based not unreasonably on the 

idea that the drain on the nervous forces which is attend- 

ant upon genius is not conducive to longevity. Yes, says a 
writer, David Lindsay, in 7he Gentleman's Magazine, basing 
his answer upo@a long array of figures showing the age at death 
of a large number of the world’s most illustrious sons, selected 
“with strict impartiality,” which figures prove that nearly one 
half of the greatest geniuses of the world have passed the Psalm- 
ist’s limit of three-score years and ten. We give below his 
tables, which, it will be observed, include none of the gentler sex: 


MILITARY MEN, 
Age at A ge 
Name death Name deat 

PONG 5.00006 isc cctees cgisiees 86 CHAPSIOMAGNCS......csccccese.ce +s 7 
RUINS +n. 0iss onndendemeee seas 84 at hiaddpcndscaseericacatee 
WOR on si ocnstevencancesss 83 "MOMMNROEIES. 6... bien ccssecees 
WE hic0ss0500c1onteschtenceete 82 RMN raid bade ok ha ent alex 05.510 0:4 ¢ 
i ET OTT e OPP TT TET 80 Dionysius the Elder............ 
Mating TOR NOGSYE.......0s200c000 77 i. cctidee-gieedieahase 
PEG bbbkeses d<cbcicn8s eee 76 EN on cp cesceccudeesceeesae 
Frederick the Great...... ..... 74 SEEGcassAgeictecsencew lessees 
PN ined 6b6ieescncsavees 72 DONOR. i cisiknsctes Ka vacbesooene 
IIE oi nntisccrwesaaes 72 Rs is 56 cen tiedesiabacscese 4 
EM 2 db nb haonbededechemg-0s0gs 72 PRRGOIOOT 000. vecbncncee-s cece 
pe ee 72 Alexander the Great..... 


DER er iclccinss nes buacehe cae 7 
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STATESMEN. 

Age at Age at 

Name death Name death 
Benjamin Franklin ......0....- 84 Cicer@, <asdsnecasiscodsodsceces-« 63 
Talleyrand.ececccccc-cccseccees 84 William the Conqueror........ 60 
Paoli..cccccccrcccce.-cocsoceccess 80 Louis the Eleventh..... 5000806 - 60 
PalMeTStON.ceccccccscerseese+-++ 80 Cromwell ..ccccoccccee ee Fe a 59 
Lord Burleigh.........s.seeeees 77 Machiavelli.............. nanan 58 
Augustus Ceesar......ceccssoses 76 Richelieu....... Nido + aoe eile 
Cosmo dei Medici......... iacee, 99 POR Ghat ethe rk hdiessnd me n0deres 57 
Disradll.ce cocccccccccccsccccccee FS Julius Cesar, ....... ncsaemeu 55 
CRM das cnctssevevciccsccees & Alived the GOR 6.0500000.00000: 52 
Edward the First .............. 68 . ae recess oe ae 
Walpole..rccccccccsccsccescccccce 68 Mirabeau..... cause cate ates. Oe 


Washington. ..cccccccccccccsccce 67 


SCIENTISTS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 


Age at Age at 

Name death Name death 
HiambBoldt...cccccccsccccceses..0. 89 TARR citcdscivedioresudse acs 70 
Carlyle. cocceses cccccccccccs coos 85 Leibnitz........ binbebésanedebse 7° 
PEON ccencnns .c0ccvcescdesewss 84 Pathan’ vel 550s ingadecwsh 70 
FEOTREMGisaccccivcccce. cvccccce 84 Chee nickbessbabasvsdinss 68 
PIBtOr ccodecccccsccerccccccecoccce 82 pe ee ore 67 
OR hse cccdsdaioscs aceeaneae 80 DI Ab va ccdwivdichvasercds 62 
TEM nn cbt 680 o cabececccstevics 79 RGN iain oioeses snares seenesees 62 
GOEISO ic cine. ce ae 6ebe0scakemnee 78 PRM Goi soe sasbcese a siececieses 61 
EGEBiccc. 0600 c0vsessesccccs cencce 72 ee a io.5cc0sacacensecnes 55 
BEPICULUB, ccccccescoccccccccosees 71 TOOROREII 66.6 %0.08 0 0cesccescesea e §3 
COpersietescecrcccce.cee.- iacnns O0 PIII s . (npncsetnssenees .asees 44 


LITERARY MEN. 


Age at Age at 
Name death Name death 
BOGMOSIOGs 0000000000. sccccces cece go Cervantes..... ‘Ene eeEnes 68 
Izaak Walton......... Sonsvcegsee go TIED 5 dnb nei cecesccséeseens 68 
WORD weccncncncs «0 cssseses BG PE rw dedanensetacdssdecce 65 
GOMBsccccccccccccccccescccccees 83 Git Welter Books. ..sccccccscace 61 
WON BOO. 0006s <. ccccecsesccs 83 BN ities sbonsenosneucsanee 60 
HAMAM ccccccccccccceces.csscsece 81 iso kes kacenedusvisevesces 59 
LAV ....-cccccccccccccccccsccccecs 80 NN ic kchiccasdnccsnenann 59 
Corneille... ccccccccscccccccccses 78 ERIE Tenccetncnsabeseregaseas 57 
SROERIOMD 00 6.0 06606640050 Seane0 76 BD hss ahsnkenatssasinannede 57 
Samuel Johnson.............++. 75 TEES Se eer 56 
TEUPTNEGB 200s. cvcssccce cccces . 74 MNT Gat. 2 ktass bentndsinnieadon 56 
Frois@art, ccccccescs coccccccees . 93 DI Fcc at honk iccnannekadnnne 56 
CRARGOE...c Jcs2c0cecees evecesscek 9S MORO RES 6 0.0 55c06c cc ccssceecs 52 
TRUBFGIGSS 00... scvcccvccceccce 7o WEES os ec edsscontescakeeean 51 
PUG cassie cctsetccceioccsess 7° No oa txas 0050060 sceenbince 51 
Defoe..... SOSCCCSEsds00 ceeeese +s 70 NINE ha iisaacntc $040565 5050000 45 
ND aaa 6asea ios ose acintes 7° SRN Rael btenscdcannrac, cornnes 37 
Wordsworth......... senslbeces 77 NN ss dadndeaaaesareidecenss 36 
PROACRPAUB ce ccvsccesvessssvecrss & Shelley.......... ee sskecous 30 
MUSICIANS. 
Age at Age at 
Name death Name death 
BAYER 2.0. cocccccccccrccccorcece 77 SUOMI hve nkenkes<ccsss0aee 41 
BENGE). cccce coccccccccccs sosee 75 be Pope ee yet peter 39 
WUE. nc0ccescsescccescecdctccees 75 RN Srsscbouek dcsndeecassusses 39 
Palestrina. cc. ccoccccccscossscess 7° Pe Ter Terre 38 
Bach ..... PTTTTITTTT Ter eee 65 PEER eteheaz cache Sewisasetslas 35 
Beethoveli.eccrcccces css cocece - 56 NE nia conesasthendboncas 25 
PAINTERS. 
Age at Age at 
Name death Name death 
Ns wet neetdesens cs eeccccceces 99 ac inn citsriganice sank 63 
Michael-angelo ...  ..scccceeees 89 Ws ins sescscesadasceseds 61 
WEE sand bscswcceessccsvssbatee 76 ng ST ETE T Tee esse 57 
MOPROIEB. 00.050 -0000ss0905 ine ae WOR sas vxanssevessesess oes 42 
Hogarth ..... setanbisatadeeanee 67 COIN, a icikates kdnkdtn dstének’s 40 
Rubens.....cceceee ee ccccccesces 63 TRAIN «6.0. 6i.o-n00000805004n00000 37 
REFORMERS. 
Age at Age at 
Name death Name death 
WIE os 05.0000 s020rccecesecsace 87 ERG cs cinteaees bhncdennéaser 67 
a errr reer er 84 IIIS 5 kon 53 ctnnd (on+0knees 62 
Po” rey eee 76 SN a vas ca0544v0dsbteec0snes 66 
COmEMCINB 00s sc ccccccccese Sie nae RANE inccndevcckesdvetaa.ces 54 
TRURIING < veskccecec. c0sc0cdeeeen 68 eT a re ere 46 
INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS. 
4 Age at Age at 
Name death Name death 
William Harvey..... MP Te te 79 George Stephenson............. 67 
PT Ee, POT Terere Te 74 MT ekid dbs cab ees ksisteicnn 60 
JOOMOE oie. cesses nb ticeds aus 74 ROOTS HUI. a inases dxcccsce . 50 


Mr. Lindsay makes the following summary of the tables: 


At an age of above 80, 17 per cent. died, 
“ w“ 


“ - 7o to 8o, 28 
‘ “ 60 tO 70, 25 “ “ 
“* 50 to 60, 17 " i 
“ oe 


** under 50, 13 


While, therefore, nearly one half of those whose names appear 
in the foregoing lists passed the age of seventy, most of their best 
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work, Mr. Lindsay goes on to remark, appeared at a compara- 
tively youthful age. He continues: 


“What, then, are the laws that control the age of genius? 
Why should a Keats die at twenty-four and a Chaucer at seventy- 
two? Why should philosophers and men who look deeply into 
the heart of things, and who would naturally be supposed to wear 
out their vital energy more quickly than other men—why should 
these be longer-lived than musicians? 

“To this latter question there is an answer. It is not until 
after long years of technical training and brain-working that such 
men as Leibnitz and Descartes blossom out into all their glory of 
genius; and there are doubtless many great thinkers even now in 
our midst who may some day astonish the world by the brilliancy 
of their teachings—but they may first die. With music it is dif- 
ferent. Beethoven, while yet in his early infancy, showed un- 
mistakable signs of his natural abilities; when he was a mere 
youngster he composed works which, to this day, will stand on 
their own merits. It is the same with every great musician. 
Granted that he live to reach early manhood, his fame is secured. 
And, at the time when all Europe is ringing with his praises, his 
science-loving brother is toiling in obscurity, not to step forth 
into the light of popularity for maybe another quarter of a cen- 
tury, or perhaps not at all, for in the mean time, as we have said, 
he may die. 

“It is true that the very greatest masters of all do not usually 
live out their normal length of days: Napoleon, Cromwell, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven—none of these passed intoold age. But 
it is hard to define the term ‘genius.’ If we are to limit it to 
some score of men, we must then, perhaps, consider that it is in- 
compatible with length of life. If we give the word larger mean- 
ing, and honor with it the thousand lesser lights who illumine the 
page of history, why, then, it would seem to be a healthy thing 
to be a genius.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Bisecting a Plane Angle. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

The article upon the division of angles into equal parts (LITERARY 
DIGEST, December 5) has led me to believe that you might be interested 
in the description of a 
method, which I found 
while investigating the 
subject, of trisecting 
any plane angle, using 
an ordinary two-foot 
rule as the instrument, 
Referring to figure 1: 
let the angle A BC be 
the given angle: make 
B Dand B £ each six 
inches, and join the 
points D and £by a 

straight line. 
Place the inner edge 
ofthe rule so that one 
c joint is at D, the other 


B 








joint on the line D &, 
with the edge passing D r 
through the point 2. 
If the lines from #2 and 
D to the middle joint of S 
the rule be drawn, the A Cc 
result will be as shown 
in figure 2, and the 
angle D B F will be 
one third of the angle 
B DE, or, what is the 
same thing, the angle Fig.2 
ABC. ‘ 
This, of course, is not 
a geometrical construc- 
tion, but it admits of 4. 
geometrical proof. [The writer furnishes the demonstration by means of 
Fig. 2, but we do not care to reproduce it here.—Editor L. D.] 
Joun H. SHORTT. 
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BOOKS of PERMAQENT VALUE 


‘«Tliniature Histories of the World To- 
day.’’ 
In the ‘* Public Men of To-day” Series. Just Ready. 
President Cleveland 
By JAMes Lowry WHITTLE, 
traits. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ As a brief, comprehensive review of Mr. Cleveland’s 
life and his public acts the book holds a reliable place, 
and can be commended as an interesting, readable pro- 
duction,” —Pxd/ic Ledger, Philadelphia. 


With two por- 





Also Recently Published, Uniform. 
Pope Leo XIill. 


By Justin McCartuy, With an interesting 
portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
*#*» This important work views the Pope from a dis- 
tinctly modern poms of view. Easily and gracefully 


written, in Mr. McCarthy’s best style, the volume is 
eminently readable and instructive, 


A New Book by Ascott R. Hope. 
The Story of the Indian Mutiny. 


With four illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


«#*» The author introduces his subject with a brief out- | 
line of the history and peoples of India, their religions 
and customs, thereby leading up to the cause of the 
mutiny, with its horrors, heroism, and devotion, 








For the Reference Library, Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Literary Workers, etc. 


Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations. 


From Ancient and Modern English and Foreign 
Sources. 30,000 references alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and with an exhaustive subject index. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
$4.50. Send for prospectus, gratis, | 
‘*Puts the reader at once on the track of the best 


thoughts of thinking men of all ages on a given topic.” — 
The Boston Herald. 


‘Especially comprehensive. . . . Deserves to rank | 
very high in the class to which it belongs.”—Review of 
Reviews. 


Heraldry: Ancient and Modern. 


Including Boutelle’s Heraldry. Edited and re- 
vised, with additions, by S. IT. AVELING. 
With 488 illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


_An excellent elementary work on a very fascinating 
historical study. 


John Ruskin, His Life and Teaching. 


By J. MARSHALL MATHER, 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A_ simple outline of Ruskin’s life and teaching, in- 


tended for those who purpose a detailed study of his 
writings. 


Fourth edition. 


A Book for Everybody, 
The Dog: Its Varieties and Management 
in Health and Disease. 


By STONEHENGE. Revised and brought up to 
the present date by GEoRGE ARMATAGE. II- 
lustrated with numerous engravings in the 
text and sixteen full-page plates of well-known 
and recent prize-winners. 256 pp. In 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


_ Treats of the points, varieties, breeding, training, and 
its diseases, 


A Posthumous Work by the Late Davenport Adams. 
Under [Many Flags; 


Or, Stories of the Scottish Adventurers. 
page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ConTENTS: Soldiers of Fortune in France—The Scots 
Guard—Sir John Hepburn—An Old Cavalier—Sir James 
Turner—General Patrick Gordon—The Founder of the 
Bank of England— John Law, of Mississippi Fame— Two 
Famous Brothers, George and James Keith. Field-Mar- 
shals under Frederick the Great, etc. 


With 


«*» It will be seen from the above list of contents that 
this is a work of unusual interest for young and old, the 


stories being told in the gifted author's well-known and 
interesting style. 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent. 
post-paid, on receitt of price by the publishers, 
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The publisher of WoMANn’s WORLD AND JENNESS 
rson able to make the largest list of words from the letters in 
ON ; $50.00 for second largest ; $25.00 f 


d all 


to send 25 cents (money-order, silver 
or stamps), for a three months’ trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 25 cents and 
words or more is guaranteed an extra present by 
sddition to the magazine), of a ae book 

1e 


unabridged edition, handy size 
oe ae : 4 Lists should be wee at qnee. ed 
s 1 addresses of successful contestants w 2 nte ? 
Roril pe Our publication has been established ten years. 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


have had a number of word contests in the past and prizes have been awarded fairly. The owner 
of every winning list has received prises, and all toatify 
this contest you are sure of getting the money to whic 


to the square dealing of Mr. Plummer. _ In ente 
your list entitles you.. We first adopted these wo 
we began these word contests, to persons, and 
but it would take too much apace. We do 
rizes in each of our preceding contests. 
$10.00—Miss M. Louisa Allen, Upper 
: . Mrs. O. H. Coolidge, 93 Maple st., 
This is our largest and best contest. We give 


61 Prizes, aggregating $500; 
a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. {X2 iui "eck 


ing but cash 
for prizes. Notrash. Here is our proposition. Who 
can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in INSTRUCTION? You can make twenty 
or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will 
receive a good reward. Do not use any letter more 
t English. Words spelled alike, but with different 
Plurals, pronouns nouns, verbs, adverbs, zee, 
C 


‘ity . 
0. 


Scicn, Run, Us, 


n, Son, Sir 
M : TONTHLY will pay 


ILLER 
or each of the next three 


you could be one of these 
Why not try for the first 


each page containing four 
original matter, long and 
It is necessary 





a list of twenty 
return mail (in 
“RESIDE T 
famous Ian Maclaren. 


IAN MACLAREN. 


H 
This book has attracted 
more attention in the United States than any book of recent years. We give a com- 


finely printed. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
and not later than April 20. The 
ay issue, published 


We refer you toany mercan- 


Make your list now. Address JAMES H. PLUMMER, 


Ls 
Publisher, 225-226-227 Temple Court Building, New York City. 





BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Bradstreet's reports a falling-off in general trade 


|owing to the heavy fall of snow and the cold 


weather. Dun’s Review concludes that it would 
do more harm than good to exaggerate the im- 
provement, noting that the month has increased 
the currency balance due this country. Tne num- 
ber of business failures for the week has fallen off 
sharply. 


The General Situation.—‘‘ January has been a 


| month of disappointment, but of realgain. Nearly 


everybody had promised himself a land of milk 
and honey after New |Year's, and the slow prog- 
ress looks like standing still to men in sucha 
state of mind. Moreover, there are multitudes 
throughout the country who have been taking 
large ventures in advance of or apart from their 
regular business because they expected a rise in 
prices. But prices fail as yet to bring them profit. 


Wheat has declined severely, cotton has scarcely 
risen enough to pay brokerage, wool holds steady 
in spite of enormous buying, woolen goods hardly 
change in price, iron and its products decline, 
leather is sluggish, hides are lower, for some shoe 
manufacturers accept a shade lower prices, the 
average of railroad stocks is slightly lower than it 
was December 31, and the advance in trust stocks 
has been small. To traders in such properties 
the month has been disappointing, Yet during 
the past week the record shows that ten iron works 
have started, and only two have stopped, thirteen 
woolen works have started, and nine more about 
ready to start, while three have stopped. Similar 
things are seen in other industries, and the ad- 
ditional establishments are not starting without 
some increase in orders received.”—Dun's Review, 
January 30. 


**Low temperature has stimulated demand in a 





few retail lines, but jobbers report sales of dry- 





Nelson’s New Series of ; Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, written by 
Leading Scholars in America and Great Britain, entitled the 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY 


Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, 
Coins, etc., to the number of 350 are distributed through the text of the Helps 


“Tue ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY. 


There is no book like this. 


Its aim is to place the student in 


the age and atmosphere when each book of the Bible was written, to enable the reader to study the book 
amid its surroundings and to become permeated with its life. The writers who have combined to make 
the volume are among the most celebrated Bible students, scholars, Egyptologists, and divines of Great 


Britain and America. . 


The book contains helps to the study of the Old and New Testaments, with an 


analysis of the books and articles on the Canon, Monumental Testimony, etc.; a series of articles on His- 
tory, Chronology, Geography, and Bible Science; notes on Bible antiquities, Jewish worship and 


sects—a carefully compiled concordance with a Bible atlas. 


More than three hundred and fifty illustra- 


tions accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the students of the Bible. They are not pic- 
tures so much as guides and expositors in the Holy Word. The teacher who has this treasury will be able 
to bring forth things new and old for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness, to answer 


objections, refute arguments, and uphold the truth of God. 


rewards it. 
those who read and teach the word of God. 


Such a book demands attentive study and 


It isa result of ripe learning consecrated to the best of uses and will be of great service to 
This treasury will be bound with several new editions of the 


Bible which will make it of special value and convenience.”"—New York Observer, December 31, 1896. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Complete List, giving Sizes of T'ype, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubtishers 
33 EAST 17th (UNION SQUARE) - Sry 


NEW YORK 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 

There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





goods, clothing, and farmers’ supplies checked. 
There is a moderate increase in distribution of 
heavy winter goods, but commercial travelers 
very generally report buyers are even more con- 
servative than earlier in the month, and that 
wholesale trading in January, except in lines 
specified, is smaller than for years. Mercantile 
collections are interrupted, and ‘the improvement 
looked for in iron and steel is not in sight,”— 
Bradstreet’s, January 30. 


Decline in Wheat.—‘' The decline in wheat was 
over 6 cents, in spite of an official report of yield 
far below estimates generally accepted, reflects 
perception of the error of the report, and also of 
the influence of enormous exports of corn instead 
of wheat, 80,000,000 bushels in seven months. 
When two bushels of corn can be had for less than 
one bushel of wheat, it is largely preferred in 
European markets, and in January 7,859,127 bushels 
of corn have gone abroad from Atlantic ports 
against 5,306,349 last year, while Atlantic exports of 
wheat and flour have been 6,535,154 bushels against 
8,403,765 last year. As the great crop of corn pre- 
vents much advance in its price, its outgo affects 
the demand for wheat, and a heavy liquidation of 
speculation has occurred, with the price of corn 
scarcely changing.”—Dun's Review, January 30. 

Wool.—“ The heavy business in raw wool within 
a fortnight continues, and there isstill an active 
demand. Boston sales for three weeks aggregate 
nearly 30,000,000 pounds, of which more than two 
thirds isdomestic. The London wool sale develops 
sharp competition between American buyers, and 
wools suitable for use here are as high asat any 
time during the December sale. Men’s-wear wool- 
ens, heavy weights for next fall, are attracting 
attention, and good orders have been booked. 
Cotton goods continue depressed, notwithstanding 
efforts to relieve the situation by reducing heavy 
stocks of prints on hand.”—Aradstreet's, Jan- 
uary 30. 

Bank Clearings.—“ Bank clearings at cities 
throughout the United States show a sharp falling- 
off from last week, about 8 per cent., but an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. compared with the corre- 
sponding total one year ago, 2 per cent. compared 
with the clearings in the fourth week of January, 
1895, and 25 per cent. contrasted with the corre- 
sponding total in 1894. This week’s clearings are 
30 per cent. smaller than the like total in 1893, and 
20 per cent. smaller than the corresponding aggre- 
gate in 1892."—Bradstreet’s, January 30. 


Business Failures.—* The most favorable feature 
of the business week is the sudden and sharp 
falling-off in the total number of business failures 
in the United States, the aggregate being 326 as 
compared with 429 last week,a decrease of 103. 
When compared with the corresponding week of 
1896, this week’s falling-off is 67, but there is an 
increase of 14as compared with the like week in 
1895. Contrasted with the like period in 1894, there 
have been 14 fewer failures this week than three 
years ago,” —Bradstreet’s, January jo. 

“Failures in 21 days of January show liabilities 
of $11,913,637 against $17,836,511 in 1896, $10,685,060 in 
1895, and $25,811,840 in 1894. Manufacturing were 





Men who Work Hard 
Need Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
Taken at bed-time it brings sound, sweet sleep; quiets 


the nerves and builds up brain tissue. It’s good for 
digestion too—take a little after meals. 
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$4,390,785 against $6,661,129 last year, and trading 
were $7,206,502 against $10,317,360 last year. Fail- 
ures for the week have been 331 in the United 
States against 404 last year, and 57 in Canada 
against 70 last year.”—Dun’s Review, January 30. 

Canadian Trade.—‘t Toronto jobbers report con- 
tinued improvement, particularly in dry-goods. 
Montreal merchants state that bad roads and 
severe weather have checked business, but 
with sleighing the outlook is for improvement. 
The trade outlook in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island is not bright, the depression being 
intensified by a prospect of tariff changes. Stocks 
of fish are large and prices low. The lumber cut 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia will be heavy, 
and Newfoundland will probably fit out for seal 
fisheries as largely as usual. Bank-clearings at 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, and 
Halifax aggregate $18,035,000 this week, 10 per cent. 
less than last week, and a fractional gain as com- 
pared with the week one year ago and with the 
week two years ago, The total number of busi- 
ness failures throughout the Canadian Dominion 
this week is 56. Last week the total was 57, and 
last year it was 63, while in the week two yearsago 
it was 56, and in thecorresponding period of 1894 
it was 44." —Bradstreet’s, January 30. 


CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should 


be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


The Pillsbury-Showalter Match. 


The day for beginning the contest between 
Pillsbury and Showalter has not yet been fixed; 
probably, however, an early date will be chosen. 
All the games will be carefully reported in these 
columns. 

This match is for $1,000 a side, and the Cham- 
pionship of the United States. The terms of the 
match are the first seven wins, draws not counting. 
While Pillsbury, because of his success in Has- 
tings, has a greater reputation than Showalter, 
yet the Kentuckian has won several matches and 






















Waits on 
Appetite.” 
Few people give proper 
thought to nourishment. Try 
the best cereal food ever plac- 
ed on the market. It is good 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, Din- 
”. Sina ner—in fact for any meal of the 
: 7), ay day, while as a Dessert it is 
, mi \% beyond compare. Your gro- 
sie, «=o cer «keeps it; if he does not, 
send us his name and your or- 
der—we will see that you are 
supplied. Madeonly by the 


FRANKLIN ILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


wil 
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Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
ed 1855. 3 East 14th 8t., N.Y. 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 


FOr Tailor-Made Suits. 


The lady who last summer 
ventured to substitute a single 
suit of linen, or of cotton goods, 
tailor made, for the heavy wool- 
len skirt and jacket, will this 
year add largely to her stock of 
gowns of this character. To 
such the counters on which the 
linen suitings and piques are 
displayed at 


“The Linen Store” 


will have special attraction. 
Here are goods in canvas 
weaves and in rough tweed 
effects, while the piques are 
white, printed, and in solid 
colors. 


James Me Guichen & C0. 


14 West Twenty-third Street. 





THE LITTLE “GIANT” LIBRARY. 
Each Worth its Weight in Gold. 


Excelsior Webster Dictionary 
¥ of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Over 
25,00 words This work gives the 
correct orthograp and definition 
of all the words in common use. 
Leather and indexed. Price 50 cts. 
Book-Keeping at a Glance. 

A SIMPLE AND ConcisE METHOD OF 
PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING with In- 
structions for the proper keeping of 
Books of Accounts. OW TO TAKE 
OFF A TRIAL BALANCE SHEET. 
144 Pages, 5x3inches. Russia,50 cts. 

The Expert Calculator. 

Acompendium of short cutsin Ad- 
dition, Multiplication, Fractions, 
Decimals, Division, Percentage, In- 
terest, Equation of Payments, Men- 
suration. Bound inleather.’ 5S0cts. 
How to Pronounce 10,000 Dif- 

ficult Words. 

An authoritative hand-book of 
Mm words in common use. There are 
few s whose education is so 
complete as to insure the correct 
pronunciation of all the words met 
with in daily reading. Russia index- 
‘ed, 50 cts 


cts. 

Special offer tothe readers of 
LiTERARY DiGEsT we will send above 
set of valuable books in a neat box: 
on receipt of $1.50, or your 
and will return the amountif 


- Address T.J. Carey 
Pl., New York, N. ¥. 


ati 








selection at 40 cts. 
the books are not 
& Co., 30 City 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


The last, most complet and perfect edition, 

Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 

Handsomely bou with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50 p Pmnond 10s. i En " a. 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men all over the world FREE. 
Address, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere. 
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successfully defended his claim to the title of 
Champion of the United States against such play- 
ers as yp ge Kemeny, and Barry. Pillsbury 
has not shown what he can do in match-play. 


Problem 186. 
By JAN DUBRASKY. 


B. G. Laws, one of the greatest authorities on 
roblem-composition, speaks of Dubrasky’s prob- 
lems as “elegant models and delightful exam- 
ples of the multi-theme style.” his problem 
appeared in 7he British Chess Magazine as a 
specimen of a mies affording more intel- 
lectual enjoyment than is to be foun 
of simpler problems. 


Black—Four Pieces. 
K on Q4; Kts on Q 2, Q Bay PonQ Ra. 

















White—Twelve Pieces. 


K onQ R2;Q onQ Ktsq; BsonK Bs Kt 8; 
Kis on Ge, Gis Bee PES EL KES 
6, 4 


White mates in four moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 182. 


This problem, altho called the ‘Celebrated 
Indian Problem.” is unsound, according to the 
canon which requires oy one key-move. The 
solution depends upon (1) keeping the Kt pinned ; 
(2) moving the B—Bsq; (3) placing R on Q2so0 
that K must go to Bs; and thus forcing a mate by 
R—Q 4 double check. Why this is called the 
**Indian Problem ” wedo not know. Acelebrated 
composer, in speaking of the problem or another 
like it, said: ; 
but the author ought to be scaled for making it.” 
We have demonstrated the fact that it is almost 
an impossibility for an unsound problem to es- 
cape the keen analysis of our solvers. Those who 
sent correct solution, and discovered the many 
key-moves, are M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
W.G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; C. F. Putney, 
Independence, Ia.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; . J. B.. Trowbridge, Hayward, Wis.; 
W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; V. Brent, New 
Orleans; G. A. Humpert, St. Louis ; C. W. Cooper, 
Allegheny, Pa. 
No. 180, 

Several of our solvers who sent Bx Kt as the 
key-move of 180 can not find any way to stop the 
mate. Their idea is to follow up with R—Q 4, and 
then mate by Kt—Q 3. They overlooked the fact 
that when hite moves 2 R—Q 4, Black plays 
2 B—B 5 ch, stopping the mate next move. 

J. M. Rawlings, Tucson, Ariz., sent correct solu- 
tion of 179. 





Current Events. 


Monday, January 25. 
In the Senate Mr. Turpie speaks in favor of 
the Cameron resolution recognizing the indepen- 
dence of the Cuban Republic; a petition for 
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Something for Literary Digest Readers. 


There are some things which must be purchased on 
faith. Vegetables and Flower Seeds come under such a 
head. The average buyer can not tell from their appear- 
ance whether a lot of seeds are alive or dead, or whether 
they are embryonic vegetables or flowers. It is therefore 
of importance to deal with a house of established reputa- 
tion, and that of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of Philadelphia 
is such a one, 

They have just issued a catalog written at ForpHook 
Farm, and the illustrations are direct from photographs. 
It is entirely free from exaggeration and, as the publishers 
state, “ tells the plain truth about seeds.” 

Handsomely bound, the cover, lithographed in colors, 
shows on the front a bouquet of the beautiful new large- 
flowered Violet, reproduced exactly from the original 
painting by the famous French artist Paul de Longpré. 
A distinct new eg Fordhook Pickling Cucumber, and 
a new, extra early, long-keeping Onion from Australia, 
are also shown painted from nature. With each copy is 
mailed a lithographed leaflet showing six superb new 
varieties of Sweet Peas in all the beauty of their natural 
colorings. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual is mailed free to any LITERARY 
Dicest reader upon appltcstion to W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co. , seed growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the study 
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“There is nothing Indian about it ;| 
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So delightful to inhale. 


So simple to use. 


These are important points in the Australian 
‘«Dry-Air’’ treatment. No burning of vile-smell- 
no smudges through the house; 


ing powders ; 
no complicated apparatus, 


@ POCKET inhaler. 
PennsyLvanta ComMPANY—WESTERN Drvision, 


Office of the Superintendent, 
C. D, Law, Supt. 


recurrence, 
no hesitancy in recommending it. 


Guarantee. 


Street, New York City. 


tory organs. 
air-cells, is exhaled slowly through the nose. 


outfit consists of pocket inhaler, a bottle of 


Extra bottles of Hyomei Inhalant b 
mail, 25 cents. Your druggist has 


London Office: 
11 Farringdon Ave. E.c. 


Booth’s “Hyomei” 


cures Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis and Colds by 
inhalation (nature’s way), with air charged with the 
pleasant balsamic properties of the inhalant from 
It can be used in public. 


mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. 
' yomei or can get it for 
stock at the leading wholesale drug houses of Boston, Phila 
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Fort Wayne, Inv., Nov. 3, 1896. 


Dear Srr:—In March last I was suffering from a severe catarrhal cold. My right ear was 
almost totally deaf, and the ringing in it was exceedingly annoying. I purchased an outfit and com- 
menced its use, continuing through the day as | would have opportunity. 
gestion in the eustachian tube disappeared, my hearing was fully restored, and I have since had no 
Since then I have, on several occasions, checked and cured bronchial colds, and I have 
Very truly yours, Cc. 


333333333333339333333333333233333>3>3>> 
Iwill refund the money to all per 
sons purchasing Booth's Pocket 
Inhaler Outfit. anywhere in the United States, during 
1897, who will say that HYOMET has done them no 
good, on condition that they apply 
direct to the head office, 237 East 20th 
(Signed) 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respira- 

The air, charged with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest 

-cell It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief, 
It is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, and thousands who have been helped and cured, 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit Compton, by Mail, $1; (for foreign countries add $1.00 postage); 


? yomei, a drop 
skeptical, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove that 


About 5 p. m. the con- 


D. Law 






RS. vith : 


r and directions for using 


lf you are stz/Z 
yomei cures. 


Are vou open to conviction? 
Hyomei Balm for all skin diseases, by 
ou if you insist. Don’t accept a substitute. In 
elphia, Chicago, and all leading business centers 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 





ments are made semi-annually. 


for dividends. 


I. K. FUNK, Treas. 


SAFE_—m 46 INVESTMENTS 


Several thousand dollars of the preferred stock of the National Prohibition 
Park, Staten Island, are for sale at par; shares, $10 each. 
government bonds, and pays much better than deposits in Saving-Banks. 
through the hard times it never paid less than 6 per cent. per annum; pay- 


PROFITABLE 


This stock is safe as 
All 


This Stock ($60,000 in all) is protected by over $300,000 of Real Estate Security 
(which must certainly increase steadily for many years to come, as under the con- 
solidation law it soon becomes New York city pro 
$200,000 of Common Stock in its claims upon all of the assets of the Company, and 


rty), and comes in before the 


For particulars address 
B. F. FUNK, Pres., Prohibition Park, Staten Island. 
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FARM ANNUAL i897 


The BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
Hundreds of illustrations and remarkable Novelties, 
*“*The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Tells the plain truth about 


inted from nature. Known as 
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r eally. 
BECAUSE | Prevents Rust. sf 
IT Cleans Perfectly. 


Ask yourdealerforit. Sample bottle free. 
Send 2c, stamp for postaye. 


G. W. COLE & CO., (room p) am B' WAY, N. ¥. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


15th Year. Terms reasonable. Parties 
limited. .Conducted 














Ni 
DR. & MRS. H. 8, PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES 


leave New York, June 26, July 8, 
and 28, Six to twelve weeks’ tours, 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 


address, 








For information 
and itineraries, 


Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.- 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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investigation of the election in Delaware is pre- 
sented; eulogies of the late ex-Speaker Crisp 
are delivered... .In the House only routine 
business is transacted. ... The Senate commit- 
tee on foreign relations discusses the arbitration 
treaty. ... Extremely cold weather prevails in 
Northern States, causing much suffering. .. 
The National Bank of Potsdam, N. Y., closes. 
.. + The New York State Assembly passes a 
Senate bill to investigate trusts. 

Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons states 
that there is no probability that the Government 
will take the initiative for a monetary conference. 


Tuesday, January 26. 

In the Senate the monetary conference bill is 
discussed ; Mr. Daniel speaks against the Nica- 
ragua Canal bill; Mr. Turpie concludes his 
speech on recognition of Cuba. ... The House 
considers the Indian appropriation bill and 
passes a pension bill over the President’s veto. 
. .. United States Senators are elected: John 
C. Spooner (Rep.), Wisconsin ; Joseph H. Earle 
(Dem.), South melt W. A. Harris (Pop.), 
Kansas; John P. Jones (Silver), Nevada (re- 
elected). ... The Ohio supreme court declares 
the collateral inheritance tax constitutional... . 
An unusual number of fires is reported, the 
largest in Philadelphia, with damage exceeding 
$1,250,000, .. . The severe cold continues. ... 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
meets in Philadelphia; the National Board of 
Trade meets in Washington. .. . Supreme Court 
Justice Brewer addresses a mass-meeting in favor 
of the arbitration treaty, Washington. 

The House of Commons adopts the reply to the 
Queen’s speech ; a motion for an independent in- 
quiry into the condition of afflicted masses of 
India is rejected. 


Wednesday, January 27. 


In the Senate during debate on the Nicaragua 
Canal bill Mr. Sherman suggests the negotiation 
of a new treaty with Nicaragua; the Military 
Academy appropriation bill is passed; a me- 
morial from Henry A. Dupont asking for a 
reopening of his contest for the seat from Dela- 
ware is presented.... The House passes the 
immigration restriction bill prepared by acon- 
ference committee. ... The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, at Philadelphia, adopts 
tariff resolutions; the National Board of Trade, 
at Washington, adopts resolutions on currency 
and consular service reform. ... W. J. Bryan 
addresses the Texas legislature. ., . Ex-Mayor 
James Howell, president of the board of trustees 
of the Brooklyn bridge, dies in Brooklyn. 

Emperor William of Germany celebrates his 
thirty-eighth birthday.... Senator Wolcott 
leaves London for Paris. . . . Herr Frentzel and 
Herr Krupp are appointed life-members of the 
Prussian Landtag. 


Thursday, January 28. 


In the Senate the monetary conference bill is 
discussed ; Mr. Allen offers a resolution of in- 
quiry concerning the power of the Executive to 
sell the Union Pacific road; extradition treaties 
with the Orange Free State and the Argentine 
Republic are ratified. . . . The House passes the 
Indian appropriation bill and considers the 
agricultural bill. . . . Controller Eckels address- 
es the House committee on banking and cur- 
rency.... mee J. Gage, President of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, accepts the Trea- 
sury rtfolio in McKinley's Cabinet... . Jus- 
tices Fuller and Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court are selected by Venezuela for 
arbitratorsin the boundary dispute... . Henry 
Heitfelt, Populist, is elected United States 
Senator from Idaho to succeed Senator Dubois, 

Advices from Dongola show that the Calipha, 
the dervish leader, is preparing tc fight the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition. ...In the House 
of Comseas Mr. Chamberlain moves the ap- 
pointment of a committee toinquire into South 
African affairs. ... Count Muravieff, the Rus- 


Good News for Asthma Sufferers, 


We are glad to announce that the Kola Plant, 
recently discovered on the Kongo River, West 
Africa, has proved itself a sure cure for Asthma, 
as claimed at the time. We have the testimony 
of ministers of the gospel, doctors, business 
men, and farmers, all speaking of the marvelous 
curative power of this new discovery. Hon. 
L. G, Clute, of Greeley, lowa, writes that he 
could not lie down night or day from Asthma, 
and the Kola Plant cured himat once. Rev. G. 
Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Newell, Iowa, was cured by it of 
Asthma of twenty years’ standing. and many 
others give similar testimony. To prove to you 
beyond doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the Kola 
Compound free by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DicEsT who suffers from any form 
of Asthma. In return they only ask that you 
tell your neighbors of it when cured yourself. 
This is very fair, and we advise all sufferers 
from Asthma to send for the case, It costs you 








nothing, 


A WONDERFUL 


potanical Discovery. 


The Kava-Kava Shrub. 


A FREE GIFT OF GREAT VALUE 


To all Sufferers from Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Diabetes, Dropsy, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Pain in Back, Female 
Complaints and Irregularities, 
Blood Impurities and other mala- 
dies caused by improper action of 
the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 


A few weeks ago our readers were informed 
of the discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a 
new botanical product, of wonderful power 
in curing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava 
Shrub, or as botanists 
call it, Piper Methys- 
ticum, grows on the 
banks of the Ganges 
River, East India, and 
probably was used for 
‘centuries by the na- 
tives before its extra- 
ordinary properties 
became known to 
civilization through 
Christian missionar- 
ies. In this respect it 
resembles the discov- 
ery of quinine from the 
THE kK K —_ Peruvian bark, made 

HE KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. known by the Indians 

(Piper Methysticum.) to the early Jesuit 
missionaries in South America, and by them 
brought to civilized man. We have previously 
quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, the great 
authority on these diseases, in which he de- 
scribes the sufferings of both Hindus and 
white missionaries and soldiers on these low, 
marshy swamps and jungles on the Ganges. 
He says: 





“ Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon 
decaying vegetation renders these low grounds on 
the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle fevers 
and miasma assail the system. ... The Blood 
becomes deranged and the Urine thick and dark- 
colored. ... Life hangs in the balance. Then 
when all modern medical science fails, safety is 
found in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. A decoc- 
tion of this wondervul botanical growth relieves the 
Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer,the fever abates, 
and recovery sets in, etc.” 


Our readers already know of the bringin 
of this wonderful shrub to Europe anc 
America, and the success of the medicine 
Alkavis, which contains the active principle 
of the Kava-Kava Shrub, only in amuch more 
concentrated and powerfulform. Weare glad 
to record the numerous extraordinary cures 
wrought by this great discovery. 


Of all the diseases that afflict mankind, diseases 
of the Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, 
and this being the case, it is but natural t the 
discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, Nature’s Posi- 
tive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys, is 
welcomed as a gift to suffering humanity, and in- 
dorsed not only by the public, but by the most 
eminent physicians, both of Europe and America. 
The fact that Alkavis is sent free for trial to suffer- 
ers from these diseases has had a great effect in 
making its remarkable benefitswidely known. One 
person when cured naturally tells another, and so 
sufferers everywhere are testifying to the wonder- 
ful health-restoring powers of this new botanical 

uct. In the New York Weekly World of Nov. 
st, the testimony of Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of 
Washington, D. C., was given, describing his years 
of suffering from Kidney disease and Rheumatism, 
and hisrapid cure by Alkavis. Rev. Thomas Smith 
the Methodist minister at Cobden, Illinois, passed 
nearly one hundred gravel stones after two weeks’ 
use of Alkavis. Rev. John H. Watson of Sunset, 
Texas, a minister of the gospel of thirty years’ ser 
vice, was struck down at the post of duty by Kidney 
disease. After hovering between life and th for 
two months, and all his doctors having failed, he 
took Alkavis, and was completely restored to health 
and strength, and is fulfilling his duties as minister 
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of the gospel. Below we publish the portrait of 
Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
Indiana, cured of 
Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney and Bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ 
standing by Alkavis. 
Mr. Wood describes 
himself as being in 
constant misery, of- 
ten compelled to rise 
ten times during the 
night on account of 
weakness of the blad- 
der. He was treated 
by all his home physi- 
cians without the 
least benefit and fin- 
ally completely cured 
in a few weeks b 
Alkavis. The testi- 
mony is undoubted 
Mr, R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. and really wonder- 
ful. Many others give 
similar evidence. Many doctors also testify to the 
powers of Alkavisin curing almost hopeless cases. 
Among these none have greater weight than Dr. A. 
R. Knapp, of Leoti, Kansas, and Dr. Anderson, of 
Carthage, Mo., whose testimony is particularly 
valuable from the fact of their great experience 
in these diseases. Mr. A. S. Colburn, of Walt- 
ham, Mass., aged 78, 
and an intense 3ufferer 
for five years, was 
cured by Alkavis. 





Mrs. James Young, 
of Kent, Ohio, writes 
that she had tried 
six doctors in vain, 
that she was about 
to give up in despair, 
when she found 
Alkavis, and was «fm , es 
promptly cured of 
Kidney disease, and 
restored to health. 
Mrs. Alice Evans, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. Layman, of 
Neel, W. Va., twenty years a sufferer; Mrs. 
Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Cope- 
land, Elk River, Minn.; and many other 
ladies join in testifying to the wonderful 
curative powers of Alkavis, in various forms 
of Kidney and allied diseases, and of other 
troublesome afflictions peculiar to woman- 
hood. In such cases of disorders peculiar to 
women, we do not care to publish testimonials 
at large, but ladies interested therein can ob- 
tain full information from a descriptive book 
which is furnished free by the importers ot 
Alkavis. The good results of using this new 
botanical discovery in such cases are indeed 
most remarkable. 

The following letter from the well-known 
minister, Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, Oswego County, New York, was writ- 
ten after, as he says himself, he had lost con- 
fidence in man and medicine, had no sleep or 
rest, and took Alkavis as a last resort. 

North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York. 
CuurcH KipNEY CuRE CoMPANy: 

Gents ;—I have been troubled with kidney ana 
kindred diseases for sixteen years and tried all I 
could get without relief. Two and a half years 
ago I was taken with a severe attack of La Grippe, 
which turned to pneumonia. At that time m 
Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urin Organs all 
combined in what to me seemed their last attack. 
My confidence in man and medicine had gone,. My 
hope had vanished and all that was left to me wasa 
dreary life and certain death. At last I heard of 
Alkavis and as a last resort I commenced taking it. 
At this time I was n= pe ay as often assixteen 
times in one ni without sleep orrest. Inashort 
time, to my astonishment, I could sleep all night as 
soundly as a baby, which I had not done in sixteen 
years before. What I know it has done for me, I 
firmly believe it will do for all who will give Alkavis 
a fair trial, I most gladly recommend Alkavis to 
all. Sincerely yours, 

(Rev.) A. C. DARLING. 


Such testimony as the above makes it very 
clear that Alkavis is indeed a sure specific 
cure for these serious diseases. The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, are so far the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so sure it will cure 
that they will send a Large Case of Alkavis 
by mail prepaid free to Every Reader of THE 
LitERARY DiceEst who is a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Diabetes, Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, 
Cystitis, Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Com- 
plaints and Irregularities, Blood Impurities, 
or other affliction due to improper action of 
the Kindeys or Urinary Organs. We advise 
all our readers who are afflicted, to send their 
names and address to the company and re- 
ceive the Large Case of Alkavis by mail, pre- 
paid free. It is sent to you entirely free to 
prove its wonderful curative powers. 
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sian Foreign Minister, arrives in Paris and is 
received with high honors by the President. 


Friday, January 29. 


The Senate ome ithe amended monetary con- 
ference bill. ‘The House rejects the confer- 
ence report ‘on ‘the bill incorporating the pur- 
chasers of the Atlantic and Pacific ilroad ; 
consideration of the agricultural a propriation 
bill continues. ... Gen. Russell Alger, of 
Michigan, accepts the portfolio of the War 
Department in McKinley’s Cabinet. ... Judge 
G Turner is elected United States Senator 
from Washington by free-silver Republicans and 
Populists. . . . The legislature of Oklahoma 
passes a bill prohibiting gold contracts and 
abolishing the militia. . The governor of 
Nevada signs a bill making glove contests legal 
in the State. ...The Bessemer steel pool is 
practically dissolved at Pittsburg. 

The House of Commons votes to appoint a 
— African committee of inquiry. . It is 

reported in Madrid that General Ascarraga, 
Minister of War of Spain, will be appointed 
Governor-General of Cuba, General — to 
retain command of the forces on the island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone leave England * for 
Cannes, France. 


Saturday, January 30. 


The House alone in session, passes the agri- 

cultural appropriation bill without striking out 
the free-seed provision. . The Senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations decides to report the 
arbitration treaty with amendments. . Secre- 
tary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote sign a 
treaty for defining the Alaskan boundary. . 
A receiver is appointed for the Chicago Dime 
Savings Bank. Judge Hallett, United States 
circuit court, Denver, sentences. for terms of 
seven, ten, and five years respectively C. H. 
Dow, former President of the Commercial Bank 
of that city; S. B. McClurken, teller, and Dr. 
O. E. Miller, customer and resident of Chica 0, 
to the Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., for 
wrecking the bank. . George B. Roberts, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, dies in Philadelphia, 

The famine in India is increasing in intensity ; 
the funds set apart for the sufferers are reported 
to have been misappropriated... . The new 
Bishop of London is enthroned in. St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. . Students in Athens seize the 
Universit buildings, but are finally compelled 
to surrender. 


Sunday, January 31. 


It is reported that a draft of the reforms de- 
manded by the powers in Turkey has at last 
been presented to the Sultan through Baron 
Calice, the President at the Ambassadorial con- 
ferences ; ; the Sultan is to govern through his 
ministers and not through the palace function- 
aries, and the administration of justice is also to 
be reformed. In the case of Lieutenant 
Baron von Brusewitz, who killed an artisan ina 
caféat Carlsruhe for a fancied insult, the Em- 
peror has added the penalty of expulsion from 
the army to the original sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment. 
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HUNTERSTON, 
NETHERWOOD, N. J. 


WHAT CONSUMPTION 
REALLY IS. 


The Causes that Produce It—Why it 
has always been Fatal and How It 
is now Successfully Treated. 


After centuries of false doctrine and 
fatal treatment, the leading medical 
authorities of the world, five years ago, 
adopted the ‘‘Germ Theory of Consump- 
tion,” which is now the established doc- 
trine of medical science. 

Under the old theory that consumption 
arose from a taint in the patient’s consti- 
tution or poison in his blood, cure was 
impossible. Every one attacked with it 
went on from bad to worse. Its fatality 
was so inevitable that its advent came to 
be regarded as equivalent to the hand of 
death. 

The cause of the utter failure to cure 
was made plain by the knowledge of the 


_falseness of the theory on which all previ- 


ous medical treatment was based. 
We now know consumption to bea local 


disease of the lungs caused by the 7ber- | 


cle Bacillus, a poisonous, living germ or 
parasite of the air. These germs are} 
breathed into the lungs and produce by 
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| treatment, and no hypodermic nostrum’ 
| is worth a straw for the cure of any form 
of lung disease. 

To cure any form of bronchial, catarrh- 
al, or asthmatic disease, we must act by 
placing a healing antiseptic directly on 
the seat of the disease—on the inner li- 
nings of the breathing organs. 

To cure consumption we have to kill 
and expell the germs, and arrest and heal 
their ravages in the air-tubes and cells of 
the lungs. Medicated air and medicines 
in a state of vapor, when breathed, act 
directly on the very seat of the disease in 
the lungs. If the inhaled medicines are 
properly compounded and properly ad- 
ministered, the speedy arrest of the dis- 
ease surely follows. If the injury to the 
lung be very great, the progress of cure 
may not be rapid ; but it is as certain in 
consumption as cure is in other serious 
diseases. 

We have now germicidal inhalants, 
which are easily and safely introduced 
into the lungs, under which no form of 
germ life can live. These I am using, 
with great success in all forms of lung 
disease — asthma, bronchitis, catarrh, 
chronic pneumonia, and consumption. 
Under them the lungs are as curable as 
any other organ of the body. Their dis- 
covery and introduction into medicine 
by me, I am firmly convinced, begin a 
new era of hope for the afflicted. 

(To be Continued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M.LD., 
137 West 45th St., New York. 


Notre.—Readers of THe Literary DicEst can ob- 
tain my books and all required information free by 
addressing me as above. 
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their ravages all the sufferings the patient | 


endures. They cause not only the cough, 
expectorations, spitting of blood, 
shortness of breath, but also, 
deranging the general health, 
hectic fever, night sweats, and loss of 
flesh and strength. 

It is an axiom of medical science that 
all local diseases require local treatment 
for theircure ; consumption is a local dis- 
ease of the lungs alone, which can only be 
cured by local treatment. Jt is a germ 
disease in the lungs, and the clinical ex- 
perience of all the great lights of medicine 
teaches that no germ disease was ever 
cured without specific germicides applied 
directly to the germs and germ-infected 
parts. 

No local treatment of any kind can be 
applied to the lungs, except the medicines 
be reduced to a condition of vapor or gas 
and inhaled into them with the air they 
breathe; therefore I say, no stomach 
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Health Baths 


Right in your own home you can 
enjoy dry steam, vapor oxygen 
Sand perfumed baths by using the 
7 Improved Turko- Russian 
Folding Bath Cabinet. 

4A perfect speedy cure for colds, 
mrheumatism, etc. Helpful in 
every way. Send for circular free- 


ramen Lane & Co., 138 White St., New York. 


“Everett Motel 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

Largest hotel in the State; accommodations for 
six hundred (600) guests. 

First-class in every particular, embracing all modern 
devices and improvements for comfort and luxury; 
elevator; rooms en suite, with paths, etc. No bar in 
connection with hotel. Rates: $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 


D. W. C. BENBOW, of Greensboro, N. C., Prop. 
‘OF 


for 0 cts. Agente wanted. adress. 
Woodman 


Co., Box 2872, Boston, 
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LAWYERS. 


cseeeeeeneet UN Dtntesece-— 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guarantee Collection & Law Co., 
710-715 Bullitt Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Build- 
ing, Scranton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth St., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Edward W. Werick, 91 Erie County 
Savings Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Henry P. Karch, 307-308 Pike Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Henry Kirke White, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


S. I, King (“”° Qotneil puts, 1a), Logan, Ia, 
Arthur J. Edwards, Pheonix, Ariz. 


Allyn & Campbell, Rooms 29, 30, 31, 
82 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


DEAPMS#.4f20 nowes cone. 
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DAILY STRENGTH FOR SOUL NEEDS 


Bible Setetins 
for Daly Devotion 


By REV. SYLVANUS STALL, A.M. 


Author of ‘‘Methods of Church Work,”’ ‘‘Five Minute 
Object Sermons," ‘‘Talks to the King’ 8 Children."’ 





HIS is a little Bible in itself. The most 
oR and helpful portions of the en- 
tire Bible have been arranged in the order 
of the original text, the merely descriptive 
orstatistical portions have been eliminated. 
This arrangement has been most careful, 
and the result is an attractive volume o1 
the choicest Scripture, especially desirable 
for reading in the home circle and other 
general gatherings. The contents com- 
prise about one third of the whole Bible. 


Especially suitable and convenient for 
Individual Daily Bible Readings. 
e! Services of Colleges and Universities. 
Openes Exercises of Schools, Public and 


te. 
Young People’ s Christian Endeavor Meetings. 
Sunday-School and Bible Classes 

The Family Altar, etc., etc. 


Opinions of its Character and Scope. 
FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Christian sae Tolling. per yay “That there 
has been a ag ah ma ened old cus- 
— = = family worship there can be no 

how much of this 5 nee me con- 
dition” a ‘ue “Y the difficulty of of hastily select- 
wo Sey ural passages suited to the service, it 
mene be d iit to determine. But fully per- 
this is an obstacle of —— 

aoe ets Stall, after some three y 
work, has selected a series of 365 dovetional 

readings from Genesis to Revelation.” 


FOR PUBLIC USE. 

Wesleyan Methodist, Syracuse: ‘The selec- 
tions are about twenty-five verses in lergth, 
printed from the King James Version, but in 
paragraphs as in the Revised Version. Difficult 
pro} names are pronounced, the poetical 
parts are in verse, and 1 the four ls are ar- 
ranged in one continuous narrative. The book 
—— have an — valuable features, and 
—— special service not only 4 
‘amily worship, cae for Mor chapel services in co 
n 





i for use in opening devotions in the Band 
lic ools, and also for the use of young people 
in the eee ant and other societies.” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ger and Visitor, St. John, N. B.: 

“Young. ung. Seonle who have rienced the diffi- 

culty of hastily selecting each day a ome of 

Scripture of suitable length and of a devotional 
character will welcome this book.” 


ELEGANT LEATHER EDITION 


RICHLY BOUND IN FULL FLEXIBLE 
MOROCCO, DIVINITY CIRCUIT, GOLD 
ON RED EDGES, PRICE 


Cloth edition, 12mo. 686 pp., price $1, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


CURE YOURSELF WITH 


THE WONDER DYNAMO. 
00 








A WONDER of utility, rection nh cheapness. 

Supersedes induction moots and oils and Medtent Batteriesfor curative 

purposes, giving a stronger current, without expease Has 

current regulator ;can be adjusted to a nervous child or so it 

overpower the strongest man. Most interesting 
Straciion ‘cxperoent and amuscment!in en evening party 
amusemen an eve rt 

this m: ll meke hours of roaring fan, joseths 

WVALI may cure nme rene ie "2 without expense. 

Rtg MO species o sorder, Rheuma- 

Gout, ye ——— ro} Nervous Troubles 

elec e one teure 

Ful preeeniones ieee ened eis pease 

e s 4 nip Armatu 

Sekine 8) Switch tail parte e Rive Electrodes, Crank and a 

cuit breakin rts perfectly made and handsome- 

1 finished, packed in’ trong wood box with full instructions 

medica) use and +! permitokar tases electrical 

experiments PRICE ¥ express. 

By mail 86c. —_—, Your money 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bre, Dep Bet iy ‘Gs Cortiands Bt., . Y. 














By @ Be 10. @. HOWARD, 
y Majer- "sre! . 


Author of “‘ Nez Perces J .” “ Life of 
a jor,” “ Count de Gaspecin” ic SeGaey Tay- 


Isabella of Castile 


The Patroness of Columbus. 


An Entertaining Story of Her Romantic 
Life and Great Achievements. A Fascina- 
ting Narrative of the Three Wars with 
which Her Life is so Closely Identified, 


Exquisitely Ew with Text 
Illustrations by F. A. Carrer, and 


Shetagpadeneen 
Paintings. A Beautiful Gift-Book. 





A Charming Mingling of History and Romance. 
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Rey. E. B. WEBB, D.D., Boston. 
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C¢. drink (it looks like atte but is not). 
&p Health will come and be of much more 
& solid character than when patched up 
Ag: vith drugs. 
Dr. H. P. Merriman, 2239 Michi- 
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“ It is almost like a voice from heaven.” 
Chicago Journal. 
THE 


Ethics of Marriage 


A PRACTICAL BOOK CORRECTING MANY 
FALSE OPINIONS. FOR HUSBANDS, wes, 
PHYSICIANS, AND MINISTERS. . . « 


By H. Ss. POMEROY, M.D. 


"ED a by Taomas Appis Emmet, 
D., and introduction by Rev. 
Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 


The Family and the State—All that Concerns 
Woman's Education and Employment in its Bear- 
ing on the Questions of Marriage and Maternity— 
The Perversion of Marriage— Mission of the 
Child—Heredity—Bars to Porentheos—Sugues- 
tions. ~-e- 

With an appendix owing the Laws of Most 
of the States and Lamas es Regarding Perti- 
nent Forms of 























A BOOK FULL OF TRUE HELP FOR THE DAILY ROUND 
OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


Rt. Hon. ws: E. Gladstone sa: 
(In a bee ty hee — 4g the ¢ cutie con- 
cel 
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vay Ay Aa mpeg and somuch as this you 
to state when and where you 








er ee tink someacdilinns poor 
° e and yet of comman res- 
ent importance is treated with the utmost pro- 
me of — and expression ; with adequate 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE USE OF THE WILL IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


AY OW ON ON 


THE ROYAL ROAD. 


It’s a man’s bad habits that hurt him 
more than overwork. The little habits 
of coffee and tobacco hurt worse than 
some of the big ones, because they are 
continued more steadily than the greater 
habits. Many a man is simply poisoned 
to death by the alkaloids of coffee and 
tobacco, and neve: will believe what is 
hurting him. Let him quit tobacco, and 
use Postum Cereal Food Coffee in place 
of coffee, and very soon he finds that 
nature, the great. restorer, is at work. 
No medicine is needed; simply quit do- 
ing those things which poison and waste 
the energy, and let nature build into 
body and brain from good food. Postum 
is made entirely of grains, by the Pos- 
tum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., and is nourishing and fattening. 
Use plain, common food, and the food- 


gan Ave., Chicago, says: ‘‘I have 
tried the Postum and am pleased 
with it.” 


** Just as good”’ as Postum Cereal are 





words used to defraud the io gem. 
+++ Battle Creek, Mich. - 





HOW TO ENJOY THE ECSTASY THAT 
ACCOMPANIES SUCCESSFUL SPEAKING 


Before An Audience 








By Nathan Sheppard. 


OF ST. ANDREWS AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ABERDEEN. 





This is Not a Book on Elocution, but it 
Deals in a Practical Common-Sense Way 
with the Requirements and Constituents 
of Effective Public Speaking. -. «. 


Capital, Familiar,and Racy.—‘‘ I shall rec- 
ommend it to our three schools of elocution. 
phil is i... Cw racy T... profoundly 
— JOSEPH Tb URYEA, D.D. 
" Replte with Practical Sense.—‘*It is replete 
tical sense and sound su tions, 

on should like to have it talke _ the 
students by the author,”—Pror. J. H. GiL- 
MORE, Rochester University. 

** Knocks to Flinders” Old Theories.—‘*The 
author knocks to cena! po mr ~ poe 
cutionists, and opposes their rules with one 
simple counsel: ‘ Wake up your will.’ "—The 
New York Evangelist. 


Cleth, r2mo, 152 Pages, Prite 75 Cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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